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THE CASE OF FATHER GOETHE 
J. G. McGARRY 


N the 22nd of December last there took place in the chapel 
O of the seminary at Mainz, Germany, an ordination which 

has provoked discussion throughout the world. In this 
brief article I shall try to make the facts of this case and the 
issues involved a little clearer. 


The end of the recent world war brought considerable 
changes to the Lutheran Church in Germany. The disappearance 
of the Hohenzollern State; the common persecution of Catholics 
and Lutherans; the constitutional difficulties of the new Evangeli- 
eal Church and the mixing of populations brought about a new 
attitude of mind towards Rome on the part of very many 
Protestants. As a sign of this spirit one may mention the 
challenging book of a Lutheran pastor, Richard Baumann, 
The Confession of Peter and the Power of the Keys (1949), which 
supported the thesis that the prerogatives of the Roman Pontiff 
are in accordance with Scripture.(4) A leading Lutheran 
theologian like Dr. Asmussen could show himself very sym- 
pathetic to the dogma of the Assumption. The Lutheran State 
Synods of Hanover and Bavaria authorized auricular 
confession. (?) 


How widespread was this growing feeling of sympathy 
towards the Catholic Church ? It would be difficult to say but 
it is clear that it was considerable and that some influential 
pastors were involved. Amongst these was Pastor Rudolf 
Goethe, who first became interested in the Catholic Church in 
1940, while he was serving a prison term for speaking out 
against the Nazis. He began reading Catholic literature, later 
joined a study group.(?) In the years that followed Pastor 
Goethe started a work of co-operation between Evangelical and 
Catholic Church leaders. Numerous inter-denominational con- 
versations followed. Eventually, in the Spring of 1949 Pastor 


1. Etudes, February 1952, p. 255. 
2. The Tablet, 22 December 1951, p. 470. 
8. Time, $1 December 1951, p. 34. 
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note in L’Osservatore Romano(') made it clear that there ‘“ was 
question of an exceptional case and that consequently exceptional 
reasons would be required.” It emphasized “ that there was no 
change whatever to be expected in the general discipline of the 
Church.” In Mainz the Rector of the seminary, Father J. M. Reuss, 
issued a statement to enlighten the public mind and disabuse it of 
false notions on the matter. On Christmas Day 1951 Monsignor 
Stohr delivered an address on the subject in the Cathedral of 
Mainz, which is an excellent clarification of the doctinal issues. (?) 

Some of the points made in these addresses of Fr. Reuss 
and Monsignor Stohr will make the matter at issue clearer. 

It is made abundantly clear, as the L’Osservatore Romano 
note shows, that there is no question whatever of any change or 
adaption in the rule of celibacy as the prevailing general discipline 
of the Latin rite. The dispensation is to be given by the Pope 
alone, who will consider every individual case on its merits.(*) 

The reasons for this dispensation were not personal 
considerations but the good of the Church. In the special 
circumstances of this case no wiser judgment could be given 
on what the good of the Church required than by the bishops of 
Germany. And it is significant that German bishops requested 
the Holy Father to exercise this privilege in favour of Father 
Goethe in view of the profound effect they believed it would 
have upon the Evangelical Church. The Church has at all 
times refused any relaxation in the general discipline of celibacy 
where the general good would suffer.(‘) 

It should be remembered, too, that those appointed by the 
Holy Ghost to rule the Church are best able to judge such a 
complex situation as the case of Father Goethe illustrates and 
take into account all the factors. Sentire cum ecclesia, to have the 
mind of the Church, is to be desired in every well instructed and 
true Catholic. Our sense of values should conform to those of 
Christ, which are those of His Church. And what is dearer to 


1. 19 December 1951. 

2. Both statements are roduced in French in Documentation 
Catholique, 10 February 1952. 

3. Two other instances are reported, in one instance a pastor of 40 

ears of age, the father Of several children. The Tablet, 22 
ber 1951. 

4. Etudes, February —_ oo 256-257. In the eleventh century in 
the days of the great refi one pooes and in the sixteenth century, 
when the Emperors Ferdinan and Maximilian II put pressure 
on Pius IV to allow their priests to marry. 
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Goethe was received into the Church.(!) His wife had become 
a Catholic a short time previously. 

Two years later, in December 1951, Rudolf Goethe received 
the sacrament of Holy Orders at the hands of Monsignor Stohr, 
Bishop of Mainz, and became a priest of the Catholic Church. 
The event was publicised throughout the world and caused 
much discussion both within and without the Church. Many 
Catholics were shocked and puzzled. Others, with more 
wisdom, decided to wait for an explanation of so unusual a course. 


For the course taken was unusual. Rudolf Goethe was 
married in 1917 to Countess Freda Bulow von Dennewitz; 
his wife was still living. Furthermore, he was not obliged to 
separate from his wife or live with her as “ brother and sister.”(*) 
There were no children of the marriage. Rudolf Goethe is 71 
years of age. 

Celibacy is now universal in the Latin rite of the Church. 
It was not so from the beginning. The Council of Elvira in Spain at 
the end of the third century introduced the rule that no priest 
may have a wife whether his marriage came before his ordination 
or not. The Council of Nicaea (325) refused to extend this rule 
to the East. It is clear, of course, that the rule is a matter not of 
divine law but of ecclesiastical law. Today priests of the Eastern 
Uniate rite are free to marry before ordination. Uniate bishops 
must always be celibate and since monks are not allowed to 
marry, most bishops in the Eastern Uniate Church are chosen 
from monasteries. There are in all about nine million Uniate 
Catholics with a total clergy of about 8,000. Approximately 
half of these priests are celibate.(?) The embarrassment of a 
married clergy has caused some difficulty in the United States, 
where there are about a million Ruthenian Catholics. At the 
request of some American bishops Pius XI by the decree 
Cum Data directed in 1929 that only celibate Ruthenian priests 
should be admitted to, or ordained in, America. 

It was not to be wondered at, then, that the news of the 
ordination of Rudolf Goethe was received by many Catholics with 
shocked surprise. It would seem that this had been foreseen. A 


1. Account of his conversion given by Father Goethe in the 
Katholischer Beobachter and translated in. The Tablet, 9 February 


1952. 
2. As Time mistakenly stated (31 December 1951). 


Tablet, 22 December 1951, p. 470. 
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THE GOD WHO GIVETH JOY 
MY YOUTH 
FATHER HILARY 


EADERS of the encyclical Mediator Dei will remember that 
the Holy Father is very anxious that there should be a 
close union of mind and heart between the clergy and the . 

people especially in the sacred liturgy. He desires that the 
people should become more conscious of their role as co-sac- 
rificers and victims with Christ in the Mass. One of the means 
that he proposes to this end is the selection and training of 
suitable altar-boys. Let us quote his words: “ To this end it 
will be very useful to select carefully a number of good and 
well-instructed boys from every class of the community, who 
will come forward of their own free will to serve regularly and 
reverently at the altar—an office which their parents, even 
those of the higher and more cultured class, ought to hold in 
great esteem. Properly instructed and encouraged under the 
watchful eye of the priest to fulfil their office regularly, reverently 
and punctually, these boys may well prove a source of candidates 
for the priesthood.” 

The first thing which the Pope desires is that these servers 
at the altar should be well and carefully selected. In this 
country it may be that we have the embarras du choix as most 
parents of all classes are only too eager to see their boys engaged 
in the sublime office of serving at the altar. But that fact 
should make priests all the more selective. Often the priest is 
helped by the teacher to make his choice. 

It should be impressed on boys from the beginning that 
theirs is a great privilege. Even our good sisters, consecrated 
to God, are not given one so great. Boys should be told that 
Rormally the priest may not celebrate without a server to 
represent the people in the offering of the sacrifice, and that is 
their part. They answer and serve in the name of those whom 
St. Peter calls “ a holy priesthood, a chosen generation, a kingly 
priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people.” The faithful 
offer the Mass in and through the priest and they depute the 
server to minister at the altar in their name. The server too is 
accorded a privilege which belongs of right to clerics in orders. 
To him may be addressed the words which the bishop says to 
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the heart of Christ than the unity of His Church, “ that 
they may be one?” To see this matter as a sacrifice in the cause 
of unity and charity towards those outside the Church is to be 
see it authentically, as it is. 


I conclude by quoting the following paragraph from 
Monsignor Stohr’s address:(+) 

“In being faithful to the thought of the Church we 
should equally be on our guard against belittling the married 
state. Marriage is holy. It will always be holy. It is a 
sacrament, the sign of the holy and life-giving relationship 
between Christ and His Church. This is not a pious fancy 
meant for the solemn moment of the nuptial blessing; it is 
a reality enduring throughout a life charged with holiness 
during every moment ofit. The love of husband should bear 
a resemblance to the supreme sacrifice Christ made for 
His Church. The love of wife should be like that of the 
Church, receiving the benefits of Her Divine Master's 
sacrifice. Marriage, then, should be holy and chaste in this 
double sense. Marriage so understood and so lived is 
not incompatible with the office of priest, although, as 
the Church teaches, it is not so consonant with it as is 
the celibate state. In his encyclical on the Priesthood 
Pius XI, having explained in an inspiring passage the 
state of celibacy, remarks expressly that it was not his 
intention to criticise or reproach the practice of the Eastern 
Church but that he wished only to bring out the special 
glory of the Catholic priesthood, which seems to be nearer 
to the wishes of the heart of Jesus.(?) This remark of His 
Holiness is something more than merely delicacy for 
Eastern feelings. There is in these words the deep truth, 
that one is not to exalt the celibate by any belittling of the 
married state. Anyone who follows such a balanced line 
of thought as the true feeling of the Church reveals, will 
easily adopt the correct attitude before the magnanimity 
which the Holy Father has displayed in exercising his 
privilege in this matter.” 


J. G.. McGARRY 
St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. 


1. Documentation Catholique, 10 February 1952, p. 150. n. 3. 
2. Encyclical of 20 December 1935. A.A.S. p. 28. 
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perform all the other ceremonial actions in the manner and at 
the times prescribed by the rubrics. As the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent says: ‘ This great sacrifice is celebrated with 
many solemn rites; of these rites and ceremonies let none be 
deemed useless or superfluous: all on the contrary tend to 
display the majesty of this august sacrifice and to excite the 
faithful, by the celebration of these saving mysteries, to the 
contemplation of the divine things which lie concealed in the © 
eucharistic sacrifice.” When there is more than one server care 
should be taken that all perform these actions together and so 
add to the general dignity of the service of the altar. In this 
matter, as in all others, example will be the best teaching. 

The priest must insist on cleanliness in person and in 
vesture, and it would be well to have soap, water, nail-brush 
and towel in the boys’ sacristy. When at all possible special 
shoes should be worn in the sanctuary; or, if the ordinary shoes 
are worn, they should be polished. 


The vesture prescribed for the mass-server is the soutane 
and surplice. May we appeal for the use of the black soutane ? 
Surely it is the most fitting and dignified. Hear Dom Roulin, 
a specialist on ecclesiastical vesture: ‘ The use of red for such 
eassocks and accessories dates from the nineteenth century and 
no earlier, and however attractive red cassocks may be to some, 
and distracting to others, they do not really harmonise well 
with the dignity of Christian worship. As ministers of the altar 
the servers have dignity enough from their office without these 
red vestments; and I believe that both for them and for choir- 
boys the true and proper vestments are the black cassock and 
the full surplice” (Vestments and Vesture, p.vi). 


The addition of collars and cuffs and other such trimmings 
does not add to the dignity of the acolyte. The cassock should 
be of full length, not the quasi-kilt, that one too often sees and 
which looks so undignified in the sanctuary. It should be so 
made that it can be lengthened as the boy grows. The beauty 
of the surplice consists essentially in its lines and its fall. Most 
of those worn by our altar-boys are too skimpy. More linen to 
the sacrifice of lace and ornamentation would be advisable. 
We should not count the cost when there is question of things 
pertaining to the worship of God. Care should be taken that 
the soutanes and surplices be not creased or rolled up in an 
untidy way and that the surplices be frequently laundered. The 
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the young aspirant to the order of acolyte: Studete igitur 
susceptum officium digne implere. Of course we may not hope 
that young boys will fully grasp this sublime truth, but we 
sometimes underrate the power of the virtue of faith. It is 
never too early to begin to impress such truths upon our young 
people. 

While some of the spadework of training may be entrusted 
to the teachers the priest will never entirely hand over this task 
to others. It is eminently a priestly duty, and one that should 
appeal to him, giving him as it does an opportunity of keeping 
in touch with youth. The one who is given this charge would 
need to have an understanding of and sympathy with the 
young; would need too to be ready to sow in tears and leave it, 
perhaps, to others to reap with joy. He must also have an 
interest in the sacred liturgy and a love for the beauty of God’s 
house and of all that pertains to it. His should be a vivid 
realisation of the dignity of the holy sacrifice and of the impor- 
tance of attention to detail in all that refers to its worthy 
celebration. The proper serving of Mass does so refer. Even 
if the celebrant observes his rubrics as perfectly as possible, 
carelessness on the part of the acolyte will take from the beauty 
of the sacred drama. How sublimely beautiful is the divine 
drama when it is enacted calmly, reverently by all who have a 
part in it! How it excites reverence in all who are present! 
The careless altar-boy may be a distraction to the celebrant 
himself and to the people. The almost infinite pains that the 
priest must expend to train his boys will be amply repaid when 
he has trained a good group. They in their turn will pass on the 
tradition and little by little the task of the priest will become 
lighter. We are all justly proud of the turnout of our national 
army on ceremonial occasions and we know that its perfection 
is due to great attention to detail. Could we not aim at a like 
perfection in the greatest ceremonial act of the Church ? Should 
we not devote as much attention to detail? The writer will 
always remember a certain church in the south of the country 
where the near perfection of the altar-boys was very impressive 
and helpful towards a better celebration of the sacred mysteries 
and also an edification to the people. 

The instructor must begin by training his young helpers to 
bear themselves worthily, to walk in a dignified manner, to 
genuflect, strike the breast, make the sign of the cross and 
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people’s part is no less important than the priest’s. Surely we 
should be no less particular about correct enunciation in the 
Mass that in a piece of elocution. 


The sacristy and the sanctuary can be made a school of 
self-sacrifice and self-control for the boys, and in these days such 
a school is needed. Regularity and punctual attendance should 
be insisted on, as the Holy Father points out. The servers 
should be given clearly to understand when they are expected 
to be in attendance and those who fail in regularity or punc- 
tuality should be admonished, while those who excel in those 
virtues might be given some little reward from time to time. 
As far as possible silence should be observed in the sacristy 
proper and in any place near the altar or church. The boys 
should be schooled to reverence all sacred persons, places and 
things. Again the best schooling will be the personal example 
of the priest. He needs to remember that sharp eyes are upon 
him and that no precept will be of any avail if his own practice 
is not all that it should be. 

_ There are sodalities for altar-boys and would it not be well 
to establish one in all our parishes ? This is an age of organisation 
and a sodality is a splendid organisation which can lead to 
untold good. In connection with the meeting for training or 
at some other time convenient for the priest a short informal 
talk could be given adapted to the age and intelligence of the 
boys, centering especially around the Mass, the priesthood and 
the sacred liturgy. Experience proves how interested our people 
are in having the meaning of the ceremonies of the Mass explained 
to them. Simple explanations could be given too of extraordinary 
ceremonies such as those of Holy Week, the blessing of candles, 
ashes and palms. A little sodality such as this could be the 
beginning of a much-needed liturgical revival in accordance 
with the desires of the Popes. We can hope to succeed in imbuing 
the people with the liturgical spirit only if we make a start with 
the young and impressionable. In this matter our boarding 
schools could achieve much. In these talks it would be advisable 
prudently to encourage the frequent reception of the sacraments 
of Penance and Holy Communion. It seems a pity that our 
altar-boys are so often at daily Mass without receiving the food 
of their souls. A little encouragement would produce excellent 
results. A high ideal of the priesthood could be put before the 
boys when they are brought together. They could be brought to 
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boys should be taught the proper way of putting on the surplice— 
first over the head and passing the right arm through the sleeve 
before the left. 

The boys should be instructed too in the proper way of 
lighting candles and extinguishing them; beginning to light on 
the epistle side on the top row nearest to the crucifix and 
extinguishing in the contrary order. There is also a prescribed 
manner of carrying the thurible and of incensing, of carrying 
the missal to the altar and placing it on the stand, of presenting 
the wine and water. It may be remarked that when two servers 
minister at the washing of the priest’s hands the first, standing 
on the right holds the towel, while the second, on the left, pours 
the water. These may appear to be petty details, but in attention 
to details lies the secret of perfection, and surely in all that 
pertains to divine worship we should aim at perfection. Small 
though these points are, the Sacred Congregation has deemed it 
worth while to legislate regarding them, and surely it is a 
Protestant sort of piety that decries attention to details on 
which the Church has spoken. It might be better that the boys 
should not be allowed to fill the cruets; it has happened that 
wine for the Mass was poured into a cruet that was half full of 
water. 

No care should be spared in teaching the boys to articulate 
and pronounce the Latin words properly. De Herdt deplored 
that saepissime the answering of Mass was badly done. Dantur 
ministri qui fere omnia male pronuntiant et nullum sensum reddunt, 
et alii qui tam festinanter omnia absolvunt, ut vir verbum intelligi 
possit. Have we improved? This will be a painstaking and 
tedious work and will call for much patience and perseverance, 
but it is well worth the trouble. It is all the more necessary 
because of the neglect of the spoken word in so many of our 
schools under the tyranny of the written examination. The 
Roman pronunciation should be adopted as the Holy See has 
expressly desired many times. Boys are given even more than 
adults to excessive speed in speech and this tendency should be 
corrected from the beginning. They should be taught to pro- 
nounce their words carefully and unhurriedly, in a manner 
becoming their sacredness. In celebrating Mass the priest should 
be careful to give the servers ample time to make their answers 
so that all overlapping is avoided. The server is answering in 

the name of the congregation and we should realise that the 
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realise how vital and necessary is the priest’s function in the 
Mystical Body of Christ as the divinely appointed mediator and 
intercessor for humanity before God. Something too they could 
be made to grasp of the privilege it is to be called to that high 
office. Even young boys can be brought to see how vast is the 
harvest and how few the labourers. Almost every country in 
the world is suffering from a shortage of priests and thousands 
of them have perished in the concentration camps of the Nazis 
and the Communists. -Talks on this subject could be illustrated 
by the lives of such priests as the Franciscan Fr. Maximilian 
Kolbe or others. Some are asking if there is not a falling off in 
the number of vocations in Ireland. If there is perhaps it is due 
to want of realisation by our youth of the dire need for priests 
and religious. The adolescent mind is naturally idealistic. The 
important thing is to canalise that idealism aright and nobody 
is better fitted for that work than a priest who has a sympathy 
for youth and an enlightened love for the Church and her 
splendid liturgy. He has still good material to work upon, 
thanks to the high Christian standard of most of our homes. 
It would seem to be Ireland’s mission and privilege to be the 
seed-ground of priestly and religious vocations, not only for our 
home needs but for those of the fields afar. As our Holy Father 
desires, vocations should certainly be forthcoming from the 
ranks of those who are privileged to serve at the altar. As the 
Pope writes in Menti Nostrae: ‘‘We must strain every nerve to 
secure as many holy ministers as possible.” 


An article such as this is not the place to enter into detail 
regarding the actual serving of Mass and other sacred functions. 
For that we need but refer our readers to the excellent manuals, 
of which there is no dearth. Naturally there will be differences 
on certain points since the rubrics are not always very definite, 
but on the main principles all the authors are unanimous. We 
may refer, by way of example, to Canon Lane’s admirable 
Serving at the Altar or How to Serve by Dom Matthew Britt, 
O.8.B., published in the U.S.A. but available in this country. 


When the priest trainer of altar-boys celebrates Mass himself 
he cannot notice many points in the serving and so it would be 
well if he could be present at Masses said by other priests so as to 
see how his instructions are being carried out. A little experience 
will convince him that unbounded patience and many repetitions 
will be needed before he reaches the ideal that he has set before 
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him. But labor omnia vincit, and surely the ideal is worth the 
labour. That some approach to perfection can be reached is 
proved by experience, and apart from the reverence due to the 
sacred ceremonies, the training cannot fail to produce excellent 
effects in many other ways on the boys who are fortunate enough 
to receive it. In this as in many other aspects of liturgical 
observance we have leeway to. make up here in Ireland and the 
appeal of the common Father should not fall on deaf ears. 
amongst us. As we have already said our best hope for advancing 
the liturgical movement amongst us is to begin with the young, 
the idealistic, the impressionable. Tomorrow these young people 
will be the adult population, the priests, the brothers, the 
fathers and they will pass on what we have laboured to give them. 

We trust that these few pages will inspire our brother 
priests to do their part in implementing the encyclical Mediator 
Dei in this matter. 

FATHER HILARY 


Capuchin Franciscan Friary, 
Kilkenny 


A GENEALOGY 


The Conservatives begat the Opportunists. 
The Opportunists begat the Radicals. 
The Radicals begat the Socialists. 
Socialists beget Communists. 
Communists beget Dictatorships. 
Dictatorships beget wars. 
Wars beget disorder and misery. 
And the people are always fooled. 


By the way— Who was it that said: 


“TI feel pity for the people” ? 
—Cardinal Saliége 


CATHOLIC LIFE IN HOLLAND—II* 


HENRY BOELAARS 


PASTORAL PROBLEMS AND ENDEAVOURS 


Holland is situated geographically and spiritually at the 
crossroads of Europe. It has been open for centuries to the 
influences of all the movements on the continent and in Great 
Britain. Every Dutchman who has attended a secondary school 
has a knowledge of French, English and German. Thus it is no 
cause for wonder that the various dechristianizing influences 
have not remained outside our frontiers. About the middle of 
1947 more than 17% of the population declared themselves to 
be without any creed, while in 1900 these amounted to only 
2.3%. This growth of irreligion is attributed mainly to the losses 
sustained by Protestantism, which dropped from 60% of the 
population in 1900 to 42% in 1947. But Catholics are responsible 
for some of this irreligion as well. Although our Catholicism has 
firmly retained its character and has even gained a little in 
percentage since 1900, there is an increasing defection and 
serious leakage. It is very difficult to obtain exact figures, but 
a very probable calculation computes the loss at about 8 to 
9 thousand every year between 1930 and 1947. 

Apostasy does not as a rule take place suddenly, but is the 
result of a slow decline, often spread over two or three generations, 
first by dropping the habit of attendance at Sunday Mass and 
finally failing to fulfil even the Easter duties. About attendances 
at Sunday Mass we have data concerning Amsterdam only. 
Here 48% of the Catholics above seven years of age seemingly 
do not go to church on Sunday, but in all probability the figures 
for this city are the most unfavourable for the whole country. 
We have more data about the “ non-paschantes *\—this is the 
customary term we use to designate those who neglect their 
Easter duties. On one of the maps here exposed you will see 
that the highest figures are those of the large towns, Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam and The Hague, showing 30% or higher of non- 
paschantes. In the smaller towns and in the industrial districts 
the percentages vary between 5 and 20%, whereas in the country 
the figure rarely exceeds 5%. Everywhere the percentage has 
grown between 1938 and 1946. One of the most effective causes 
of the leakage is mixed marriage, although at the same time 
they are just as much a consequence of it. The percentage of 
mixed marriages is fairly steady since 1914, showing that about 
12% of marrying Catholics contract a mixed marriage. Here 


*See The Furrow, Vol. 3, No. 2, pp. 59-68. 
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again the highest percentage is found in the big towns. The 
large majority (4/5ths.) of these mixed marriages are contracted 
only civilly, and consequently these Catholics neither receive 
the sacraments nor, in most cases, have their children baptised. 

Dechristianisation threatens our Catholic life, primarily 
indeed in the big cities of the west, but also to no small extent 
in the industrial districts. It is, therefore, not to be wondered 
at that among the clergy and the apostolic laity uneasiness is 
growing together with a feeling that a revision of methods in 
our pastoral work is needed. 

It would, however, be unjust to assert that our clergy has 
stuck to antiquated methods. On the contrary energetic steps 
have already been taken towards new ones; their renewal, 
however, can hardly keep pace with the rapid changes in the 
religious situation. 

It is impossible to touch all the aspects of present-day 
pastoral work in the Netherlands, so I will make a choice of a 
few of the more important ones. 

The social work of our “ Estate ’-unions has proved very 
fruitful as a basis for the care of souls. Their task is, as we have 
seen, to form the Catholic milieu in which the Faith and Christian 
way of living can be practised, and facts have shown that they 
do in fact bring this about. That the coal-mining district in 
Limburg passed from an agricultural countryside to an industrial 
area without losing its Catholic character is largely due to the 
social work of Dr. Poels and his collaborators, priests and laymen, 
in the “ Estate-unions and trade-unions. In this district a 
very intensive form of pastoral work started which has spread 
over all the cities and industrial areas, the ‘‘ parochial retreats,” 
as we call them, in which the missioners, mostly Redemptorists 
and Capuchins, visit every Catholic three, four and even five 
times to invite him or her to attend the sermons. While these 
missioners after a stay of a certain number of weeks or months 
leave the parish, there are others who have founded a house 
right in the middle of those quarters where Catholic life is most 
seriously menaced in order to remain in constant contact with 
the people. Catholic-Action groups and praesidia of the Legion 
of Mary are operating in these same quarters and the social 
workers, both men and women, attached to our city parishes 
and to the so-called ‘ quarterhouses,”’ centres both of social aid 
and of help to the parents in educating their children and to 
mothers in the care of their household, etc., deserve a special 
commendation for the work done in this field. 

' But all this pastoral activity set afoot to counter the leakage 
can only have lasting effect, if by means of it people are won 
back into the parish. Parochial life is, as a whole, well developed. 
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Almost every parish has its parochial school and charity com- 
mittee or centre. The liturgical movement, that strives to 
promote a more active participation of the whole congregation 
with the priest in the sacred functions, has attained good results 
in the singing of the Gregorian Ordinary of the Mass by the 
congregation. The most important aspect of our parochial life, 
however, is the personal contact between clergy and people by 
means of home-visiting, which our Provincial Council made a 
strict duty for our parish priests and their staff, and by atten- 
dance at the gatherings of the social unions. For this, however, 
small parishes are a requisite. Dr. W. Mulder, one of our most 
_ authoritative canonists states: ‘It may be safely said that a 

parish priest cannot fulfil the demands of modern pastoral care 
in our country, even when assisted by a staff of curates, if the 
number of parishioners notably exceeds 5,000. This figure may 
be considered a fixed norm.” And in fact, it is the constant 
endeavour of our bishops, deans and parish priests to prepare 
the foundation of a new parish as soon as the existing one is 
approaching that number. Much in this line has been effected 
between the two wars, but during this last war no churches were 
built, while 121 were destroyed and more than twice that number 
seriously damaged. At the same time a new wave of industrialism 
is breaking over our country, this being an absolute necessity, 
due to the growth of our population. Migration from the country 
to the cities and industrial centres is continuing and conseq- 
uently new parishes and new churches are the first and heaviest 
anxiety of our bishops. If we are to retain the norm of 5,000 
souls per parish, about 600 churches will have to be built between 
now and 1970. 

This leads me to mention an institution of considerable 
importance, viz., The Catholic Institute for Social-Ecclesiastical 
Research. Founded five years ago by a far-seeing layman, 
G. Zeegers, now Professor of Ecclesiastical Sociography at the 
Catholic University of Nijmegen, and a Franciscan priest, it has 
developed into an indispensable aid to our bishops. A few months 
ago at the Third International Conference of Religious Sociology, 
Mgr. Baeten, bishop of Breda, expressed in the name of the whole 
episcopate the high esteem in which their Lordships held the 
work of this Institute and their conviction of the necessity of 
applying the methods of modern positive sociology to the present- 
day problems of the Church. It is to this Institute, of whose 
advisory Council I have the honour to be a member, that I owe 
nearly all the figures in this address and the maps exposed in 
this hall. Their studies of ecclesiastical statistics will greatly 
improve our knowledge about the true religious situation in our 
cities and the social, cultural, economical, political and hygienic’ 
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situation of our Catholics and their influence on our religious 
problems. This Institute is the regular advisor of our bishops as 
to where new churches should be built and where new schools 
and Catholic hospitals are needed. Their studies concerning the 
need for Catholic doctors have been of fundamental importance 
in proving the utility of the newly erected medical faculty at our 
Catholic University at Nijmegen. A great future awaits this 
Institute and its counterparts in other countries. 


Another important problem in our Catholic life next to the 
countering of the leakage, is the apostolic work for non-Catholics. 
Every priest in a country of mixed religions knows the delicacy 
of this question. The fact is that the Catholic section of our 
people leads a life which, culturally and socially, is rather 
sharply cut off from the rest, and the above mentioned tendency 
of setting up a Catholic milieu of life by means of our “ Estate ”’- 
unions increases this isolation. Although this is to a large 
extent necessary, at the same time it carries with it the fact 
that most Catholics either do not speak with non-Catholics 
about religious problems, or else speak to them from a purely 
apologetic standpoint. Nevertheless, among non-Catholics 
interest in the Catholic Church is growing and since the second 
world-war especially the curve of conversions is rising very 
decidedly. Since 1919 the religious congregation of the Ladies 
of Bethany has devoted itself wholly to the conversion of non- 
Catholics. Another way of contact with non-Catholics is the 
“Open door,” already established in five of our cities, which 
consists of a shop, to which admittance is free and which is 
stocked with Catholic books and periodicals and where a priest 
or a Catholic layman or laywoman is always present to give 
explanations about the Catholic faith. In several towns has been 
erected the Una sancta, a house where every non-Catholic, 
whether introduced by Catholic or non-Catholic friends, can 
get any information he desires about the Catholic faith and the 
possibility of regular instruction. These institutions are supported 
by the St. Willibrord union, which was formerly called the 
apologetic union of St. Peter Canisius and was after the war 
turned into a union for the apostolate in our own land. 


Besides these activities for their conversion there are other 
ways of our approaching non-Catholics, consisting mainly in 
conversations, some on a very high level between Catholic and 
Protestant theologians, as for example between university 
professors, with others in a more simple form between groups 


1 There are 114 Catholic hospitals providing more than 50 per cent 
of all available hospital beds in the country. 
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of priests and non-Catholic clergymen, both parties being 
surrounded by small groups of laymen. All this is done, of 
course, with full episcopal sanction. These facts among others 
indicate that new attitudes between Catholics and non-Catholics 
are taking shape. 

The third pastoral problem we must touch upon is the 
problem of emigration. When we consider that in the space 
of fifty years the population of the Netherlands has almost 
doubled itself,1 that we have the highest birth-rate and the 
lowest mortality in western Europe, it is clear that some action 
has to be taken. In the agrarian section of the population more 
than 60% of the young men reaching working age cannot find 
employment in their own branch. Large industrial projects 
have been formulated but it is very doubtful if these can ever 
actually be realised. And even should this be possible great 
numbers of people will nevertheless have to leave the country 
and find a new basis for existence elsewhere in the world. At 
present there is large-scale emigration to Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and Brazil. An Irish audience needs not to be told 
what serious dangers this emigration brings along with it for 
the Catholic faith of those who leave their home and familiar 
surroundings, as well as their priests and schools and the pastoral 
care to which they are accustomed. 

Our bishops confided to the “ Estate ’’-unions the task of 
preparing the prospective emigrants. Our Boerenbond, the 
union for our Catholic peasantry, was the first to organise for 
the emigrants information centres, courses in religion and 
foreign languages, in the use of modern agricultural machinery 
and in hygienics etc. They try to make contact with pros- 
pective employers in the country to which the emigrants are 
going and to contribute to the equipment of priests who are 
willing to emigrate with them for the purpose of introducing 
them to the forms and ways of Catholic life and pastoral care 
in their new surroundings. 

One of our bishops, Mgr. Hanssen, Coadjutor of Roermond, 
wrote last month: “ the time of colonisation is over, our emigrants 
will have to be integrated into existing nations. But if we consider 
how the Irish people in a century of emigration have proved 
themselves a spiritual leaven in all English-speaking countries, 
then we shall see in this a sufficient example for ourselves.” 
Although we try to prepare our emigrants to keep their Faith 
in their new circumstances of life, we watch them leave us with 
an undisguised fear. We hope that our brothers and sisters will 
find on their arrival help and support in their Catholic life from 


rien. Our population amounted to 5,104,000 in 1900, to 9,793,000 in 
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the established stock of Irish Catholics in these countries. If 
the Irish Catholic families are helpful to ours in adapting their 
religious practice to the Catholic life in their new homeland, 
then our emigrants will have live experience of the fact that the 
Catholic Church is really catholic or universal, and the emigrating 
family from the Netherlands will be able to build up with the 
Irish Catholic family the family of God, the Church of Christ 
in growing nations. 

Many are the problems of our Catholic life and manifold 
the forms of organisation set up to meet them. I have been 
forced to make a selection from so great a choice of material 
and I hope I have made the right one, so as to give you an 
insight into our apostolic endeavours in the Netherlands and to 
show you, perhaps, new possibilities for the development of 
Catholic life here in your own country. 

I hope I am not indiscreet when under the heading of 
conclusions I point to some aspects of our Catholic activity 
which seem specially important for Ireland. 

When I came to Ireland for the first time, three years ago, 
and talked to people and made enquiries from priests and read 
the papers and opened my eyes and ears, I tried to condense my 
impressions in these terms: Your Catholic life is, in many aspects, 
in a similar situation to that in which our Catholic life was about 
1910. The years from 1900 to 1915 were decisive in our Catholic 
life. We were at a turning-point then which seems to me very 
timilar to the turning-point of your present-day Oatholicism. 
We are, as far as I can see, at a new turning-point in Holland 
now, because the evolution of life does not stop. Perhaps you 
will, so to speak, have to turn two strokes at a time; but I am 
confident that the Church in Ireland will be well able to meet 
any difficulties that may arise in our present age of change. 
About 1910 our priests began to see that the Church had to take 
amore active interest in the temporal welfare of their people 
a8 one of the most pressing forms of charity to the neighbour 
at the present time. They made our people organisation-minded. 
They saw the importance of the “ Estate ’-unions, in which, 
outside of all forms of political activity, every department of 
lfe—trade unionism as well as hygienics and co-operative 
hovements—was integrated in a religious setting. It is through 
these unions that many Catholic workers migrating from the 
countryside to the towns and industrial areas have been preserved 
in their faith. It is by means of these unions, again, that our 
tnigrants are prepared. Would not this system of preserving 
4 Oatholic miliew for Irish workers and farmers—a miliew em- 
bracing every department of life—be adaptable to conditions 
nthe Twenty-Six Counties ? And is not something of the kind 
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almost necessary, at least for certain areas, in the Six Counties 
Another point I would like to stress is the necessity of 
research. Every priest is naturally inclined to think that he 
knows his own parish or district well. We used to think the same 
in Holland. But the recent research carried on in a scientific 
way in our land has revealed in many town parishes figures of 
non-paschantes and non-dominicantes that no priest ever thought 
of. We are beginning to see a few things. Perhaps data of 
‘ practical value for parochial work in Ireland could be derived 
from a research movement similar to that which we are carrying 
on in Holland. 

During my visits to Dublin I have observed that in the 
newly built-up areas of the city new churches have been built 
not very far from each other. I can see that the problem of the 
size of the parish is being actively considered and faced up to in 
Ireland also. An institute of social-ecclesiastical research would 
surely be an invaluable help throughout the country generally 
in determining the best sites and the right number of new 
churches to be built. 

Perhaps from the many things I have mentioned a few 
pastoral suggestions may be offered. Could not a few apostolic 
priests devote themselves specially to developing in this deeply 
Christian country a national apostolate of the sick, teaching 
them by means of a monthly printed letter, as we do in Holland, 
to sanctify themselves and to offer their sufferings for the 
conversion of others? I myself was deeply impressed some years 
ago by the spiritual progress made by a married man, the father 
of ten children, who was ill for about four years before his death. 
This was the result. of our apostolate for the sick, and it was only 
one of many examples. 

Finally, perhaps there is room in Ireland for the more 
extensive development of professional groups of Catholic lawyers, 
doctors, engineers, hotel-keepers etc., to discuss the concrete 
means of conducting their professions on Christian lines. A few 
months ago sixty-four dancing-teachers in Holland made 4 
retreat together, and one of them told me: “ Father, I have been 
a decent Catholic fellow always, but now I have seen that I 
can do good in my profession, and this has changed my life 
wholly.” 

There is another point I should like to refer to. I have 
learned that the work of the enclosed retreat movement 3 
increasing in Ireland. In our twelve retreat houses in 1949, 
31,000 men and women made an enclosed retreat, and this 
about the normal annual figure 

Many more points could be touched upon, but my lengthy 
address has already made undue claims on your kind attention. 
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The Irish people, as I have said, are at a turning-point of their 
history. Thirty years have passed since Ireland acquired its 
freedom. The old times are gone; you are setting out now on a 
new course of development. This development should link up 
on the one hand with the tradition of your glorious past, and 
on the other hand be adapted to the place you have to take among 
the nations of the modern world. Your country is becoming, 
as Newman said, “‘ the road of passage and union between two 
hemispheres.’’ It is coming to lie at the crossroads of Europe 
and America, just as Holland lay at the crossroads when the 
world was not yet larger than Western Europe. The dechrist- 
ianising influences of the time will not stop at your shores, if 
they are not stopped by a well-organised Christianity. 

Moreover, I feel sure that a deeply Christian nation, strong 
in its internal constitution, will be able to exert a mighty Christ- 
ianising influence on all the world. Our old Queen Wilhelmina 
said about fifty years ago when she was a young queen: “ Holland 
has to be great in all the things in which a little nation can be 
great.” I should like to apply this royal word to Ireland. A 
small but deeply Christian nation can be great in building up a 
society based on Christian principles and in showing to all the 
world that the Kingdom of Christ is ‘‘ a Kingdom of truth and 
life, a Kingdom of holiness and grace, a Kingdom of justice, 
love and peace ”’ (Preface of Christ the King). 


HENRY BOELAARS 
Redemptoristenhaus, 
Wittem, 
The Netherlands. 


CATHOLICS AND THE WORLD 


There should not be a single discovery, a new 
organisation for good, no effort to soothe suffering, no 
enterprise, no invention to lighten human toil, but we ought 
to be the first to know, to examine, to develop, to devote time, 
money, energy, hope, life itself to the object; this is most 
assuredly our duty. - 

_—Abbé Henri Perryve, 


preaching in Paris, 1864. 
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DRYDEN THE CATHOLIC 


Patrick O. COSTELLOE 


N the first of May exactly two hundred and fifty one years ago 
the death occurred of John Dryden, the poet. His life is 
remarkable not merely for his literary successes, but that, 

having become a Catholic late in life, he did not hesitate to use 
his art and skill as a poet to present a reasoned defence of his 
new-found faith. His life covered three periods of English 
history, each of which had its own influence on his character 
and work. As a young man of eighteen he saw Charles I die 
under the executioner’s axe; towards middle age he celebrated, 
in “ Astraea Redux,” the restoration of the Stuarts; twelve 
years before his death, he saw the luckless James II deprived 
of his kingdom, and the advent of William and Mary. 

Dryden was a man who loved to be in the thick of affairs. 
His life as a poet, essayist and dramatist was a full one, for he 
possessed a mercurial temperament that required him to be up 
and doing. His life was spent at London where the best wits 
of the day exercised themselves, subdued indeed during the 
period of the Commonwealth, but boisterously gay at the Court 
of Charles II. Dryden had not the unyielding spirit of such as 
Milton, who, when affairs of State had passed from his sphere 
of approbation, could withdraw himself from the haunts of men 
to devote himself to his work in uncompromising solitude. 

In such a lively age as the late seventeenth century, the 
versatile spirit and wit of Dryden must have delighted. Sprung 
from Puritan stock, he grew up a supporter of the Common- 
wealth. One of his earliest compositions was a lament for the 
death of the Lord Protector, Oliver Cromwell. Yet, as the years 
passed on, and his opinions ripened, the innate conservatism of 
his English make-up drew him away from revolutionary 
practices. In 1660, in common with the rest of England, he 
celebrated the restoration of the lawful monarch, Charles IL. 
The “ Astraea Redux” expresses his relief at the return of 
justice and orderly government. That conservatism never leit 
him. When James II was forced to fly from England, Dryden 
remained true to the principles of his maturer years. Although 
worsened in fortune he was not disheartened. He continued his 
literary pursuits, and remained in the heart of affairs till death 
claimed him in 1700. 

Dryden was a prolific and varied writer, and the vely 
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quantity of his work might lead a cynic to wonder if he could 
have had any time for that leisured thinking so necessary for 
the creation of memorable literature. Yet Dryden was a deep 
thinker, a wide reader and one who was prepared to shed old 
errors for new truths. Unlike many of his contemporaries, he 
was a sincere enquirer into religion and philosophy, and had the 
courage to follow the findings of his reason. He passed from 
Puritanism to Anglicanism, and thence to Catholicism. In the 
latter two cases, he sets forth the reasons for his change of 
belief, and uses his poetic skill to present his defence in an 
attractive way. His “‘ Religio Laici ’ expounds the doctrines of 
the Church of England as he saw them, and in ** The Hind and 
the Panther ” he presents a defence of certain Catholic doctrines 
by means of an allegory. 

It is not certain as to what precise date Dryden asiinie a 
Catholic, but in the diary of John Evelyn we read, under the 
10th January 1686 : “‘ Dryden, the famous play wright, and his 
sons were said to go to mass,” with the caustic addition, “ such 
preselytes were no great loss to the Church.” It has been 
suggested that Dryden’s transition from Puritanism to Anglican- 
ism, and Anglicanism to Catholicism occurred at opportune 
times, yet as Johnson remarks, “it may easily happen that 
information may come at. a commodious time, and as truth and 
interest are not by any fatal necessity at variance, that one may 
by accident. introduce the other.’’ It must never be forgotten, 
also, that Dryden remained and.died a Catholic, though the 
last. decade of the seventeenth century was far from being “a 
commodious time ” for a Catholic in England. 


Dryden’s religious beliefs did not sit as easily on him as 
such as Macaulay would have us believe. In the “ Religio 
Laici,” the work he intended to be a defence of the Anglican 
Church, we read the significant lines: . 


Such an omniscient Church we wish indeed, | 
*T were worth both Testaments and cast in the Creed. 


These verses show whither he is tending; he desires a Church 
that will speak with the authority of God, and not with the 
authority of an act of Parliament. ‘“ His greatest difficulty ” 
writes Christopher Hollis, “ at the time he wrote the “ Religio 
Laici ” was the claim of the Athanasian Creed, which seemed to 
threaten with damnation all who did not accept the Catholic— 
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in the sense of the Anglican faith, which Dryden then had— 
Faith.” That difficulty was resolved when he adopted the 
Catholic Faith, which showed him that the sincere seeker after 
truth, however erroneous his opinions be, is not damned by God. 


‘“‘The Hind and the Panther,”’ which is Dryden’s defence 
of the Catholic Church, is interesting to a Catholic not merely 
because it shows the extraordinary poetic skill with which the 
poet handles abstruse doctrinal matters, but also for the 
remarkable grasp which he had of Catholic Theology. Indeed it 
has evoked the taunt of Jonathan Swift that it is “a complete 
abstract of sixteen thousand schoolmen from Scotus to Bellar- 
mine.” Not everyone finds entertainment in Swift’s mordant 
humour, yet one word can he accepted—“ complete”; the 
poem was complete. 

Though much of the poem is taken up with ephemeral 
matters, such as his controversy with Stillingfleet, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, there are two subjects discussed which are of perennial 
interest, namely, the doctrine of Transubstantiation, and the 
doctrine of the Infallibility of the Church. This lengthy poem 
deserves to be read, and if the reader is tempted to interest 
himself in this particular work, the purpose of this article will be 
fulfilled indeed. 


When Dryden became a Catholic he subscribed to the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation. In the “ Hind the the Panther,” 
he takes the statement of the doctrine for granted and repudiates 
certain objections raised against it. He deals with the relation 
of reason to Faith, and asserts that those who are prepared to 
accept the doctrine of the Trinity of Persons in God on faith 
alone should logically and with equal faith accept the doctrine 
of the real presence in the Eucharist. God is omnipotent ,and 
to call Transubstantiation in question is to call the omnipotence 
of God in question too. His argument runs: 


- What more could fright my faith than three in one ? 
Can I believe eternal God could lie 
Disguised in mortal mould, and infancy ? 
That the great maker of the world could die ? 
And after that trust my imperfect sense ? 


The Real Presence must be the object of faith, and not of 
reason alone. Reason cannot comprehend how the Eternal God 
could appear in mortal form—indeed in the most helpless form 
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of mortality, that of infancy. Yet, it is a historical fact that 
Christ was such a child, and by faith we believe Him to be God. 
Again, reason shrinks from admitting that the Creator of the 
world could die, but the Crucifixion really took place, and by 
faith we believe the person on the cross was God. Reason fails 
to tell us how these things could be so, but by faith we accept 
them as true. How then, asks Dryden, can we reasonably be 
expected to trust our senses in matters that lie beyond their — 
province ? 

Can I my reason to my faith compel, 

And shall my sight, and touch, and taste rebel ? 

Superior faculties are set aside; 

Shall their subservient organs be their guide ? 

Then let the moon usurp the rule of day, 

And winking tapers show the sun his way; 

For what my senses can themselves perceive 

I need no revelation to believe. 


The Protestant Reformers objected that Catholic teaching 
required Christ’s Body to be present in several different places 
at the same time. This appeared to them a manifest impossibility. 
Dryden answers by quoting the incident from St. John’s Gospel — 
when Christ appeared to His disciples after the Resurrection, 
“the doors being shut.’’ Dryden bids the Reformers 


Declare by what mysterious arts 

He shot that body through the opposing might 

Of bolts and bars impervious to the light, 

And stood before his train confessed in open sight. 
For since thus wonderously He passed, ’tis plain 
One single place two bodies did contain, 

And sure the same omnipotence as well 

Can make one body in more places dwell. 


A Lutheran might assert here that Dryden’s argument is 
equally valid to sustain the theory of companation. If Christ’s 
body and the connatural matter of the doors were contained— 
even momentarily—in the one place, then the substance of 
Christ’s body could remain with the substance of bread in the 
Eucharist. That is indeed possible, but Dryden is here proving 
the preliminary point of the omnipotence of God. If the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation does not contradict that omnipotence, 
then it must be accepted as best explaining the actual words of 
Christ. Later Dryden urges that during His lifetime, Christ 
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their king, if not responsible to themselves directly was at least 
in possession of his throne by the consent of their representatives. 
It is also directed against those non-Catholics who were alarmed 
by the thought that Catholics were held in thrall by the Pope, 
and could be forced to obey him in all things, whether just or 
unjust. This spiritual democracy would exercise a check on any 
attempt by the Head of the Church to indulge in tyrannical 


power. The Church diffused is by the Council tied; 
As members by their representatives, 
Obliged to laws which Prince and Senate gives. 


Dryden was very conscious of thé unity of the Catholic 
Church, and the bewildered sects into which the Reformers had 
divided themselves. Addressing the latter, he praises the 
Catholic Church as 


One in herself, not rent by schism but sound, 
Entire, one solid, shining diamond, 
Not sparkles shattered into sects like you: 
One is the Church, and must be to be true, 
One central principle of unity. 

_ As undivided, so from errors free; 
As one in faith, so one in sanctity. 


Dryden suffered towards the end of his life from the attacks 
of his critics on his integrity and honesty. The fact that he lost 
his position as Poet Laureate and other emoluments because of 
his religion shows him to have been an honest man who did not 
fear to pursue truth, and acknowledge publicly his findings. 
He himself was conscious of his findings and confesses his 
“thoughtless youth,” which 


Long misled by wandering fires 
Followed false lights; and when their glimpse was gone, 
My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. 

Such was I, such by nature still I am; 

Be thine the glory and be mine the shame ! 
_Good life be now my task; my doubts are done; 
What more could fright my faith than Three in One ? 


After the stormy passage of his life he found a peaceful 
haven in the Catholic Church. There he remained, and there he 
died—a man at peace, if not om the world, then at feast with 
himself and with God. — 

St. Colman’s College,  PatTRIcK O. CosTELLOE 
Claremorris. 
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appeared as an ordinary man. Similarly in the Eucharist, the 
Real Presence is hidden under the appearance of bread and wine. 
The lines 


Could He His Godhead veil with flesh and blood, 
And not veil these again to be our food ? 


echo the thought of St. Thomas Aquinas, 


In cruce latebat sola Deitas 
At hic latet simul et humanitas. 


Dryden stresses all the time the omnipotence of God, and 
the incapacity of reason to enter the domain of Faith. His own 
doubts are done; he is content to accept on faith the Catholic 
doctrine: 

Rest then, my soul, from endless anguish freed: 
Nor sciences thy guide, nor sense thy creed. 

Faith is the best insurer of thy bliss, 

The bank above must fail before the venture miss. 


In his interpretation of the doctrine of the Infallibility of 
the Church, Dryden was undoubtedly influenced by the teaching 
of Gallican theologians. His adherence to Charles II, whose 
exile was spent in France, must have brought him into contact 
with French ideas in theology no less than in other matters; 
and it should be remembered that this was the age of Bossuet, 
whose works Dryden himself probably read, if not indeed 
translated. 

I then affirm that this unfailing guide 

In pope and general concils must reside; 

Both lawful, both combined; what one decrees 
By numerous votes the other ratifies; 

On this undoubted sense the Church relies. 


Nevertheless, Dryden says that there are other opinions— 
*Tis true some doctors in a scantier space, 
I mean, in each apart, contract the place, 
Some, who to greater length extend the line, 
The Church’s after acceptation join. — 


Still, he prefers to adopt a middle way which will not give 
the Pope too despotic a power, nor will it weaken the claim of 
the Church to be the divinely appointed guide of Faith, by 
giving to all a certain indirect infallibility. His opinion would 
seem to be that such a doctrine would be popular and appear 
reasonable to a people who had so recently demonstrated that — 
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he commend day schools.” The encyclical itself contains the 
following passage: “ Long ago in the Middle Ages, when there 
were 80 many monasteries, convents, churches, collegiate 
churches, and lesser chapters, to each one of these was attached 
a scholastic hostel: a home for the instruction and education of 
pupils. ...”’ These words, says Fr. Leetham, are quoted by the 
Pope “from his own discourse to the pupils of Mondragone 
College on 14 May, 1929. Mondragone is a Jesuit school, and a 
boarding school at that!” 

Moreover, from a historical point of view, “ the boarding 
school is part of universal Christian tradition from the earliest 
times. Benedictine monasteries, like St. Gallen and Reichenau 
(300 boarders in the eleventh century), Irish monasteries, the 
Cluniac houses, Charlemagne’s Palatine school, and the in- 
stitutions mentioned by Pius XI, were followed by the great 
Jesuit foundations of the Counter-Reformation.’’ To this day 
“the boarding school . . . produces many vocations to the 
priesthood or to the religious life, and the Catholic use of 
Juniorates and Minor Seminaries confirms the view that 
segregation from the family for part of the year has nothing about 
it that could possibly be against the natural law.” 

Finally, this segregation is not a breaking-up of the home. 
“The boarding-school boy lives about a third of the year at 
home, sees his parents periodically during term, writes and 
receives letters from them, and is all the time aware of a special 
obligation towards them because of the sacrifices that are 
required to keep him at school.’”’ During holidays he “‘ appreciates 
in a special way the joys of family life, which have nothing of 
routine about them.” 


Worship (formerly Orate Fratres), the liturgical monthly © 
published by the monks of St. John’s Abbey, Minnesota, con- | 
tinues to be one of the best periodicals of its kind—soundly 
theological in inspiration, yet never losing the common touch. 
(Irish readers can obtain it through the C.T.S., Dublin.) The 
January, 1952, issue prints some very interesting extracts from 
a retreat given by that doughty American, Archbishop John 
Ireland, to the priests of the diocese of Belley in France in 
July, 1900. The passage of time has not dulled the edge of his 
remarks: 

“ The great danger of the priest is pessimism, despair, 
discouragement. He is tempted to say: ‘ Evil is so wide- 
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SEAN O’ RIORDAN 


N THE Clergy Review of November, 1951, Fr. William Lawson, 
8.J., asks if the Catholic boarding school has not outlived its 
purpose. ‘‘ Should we not be working to set up a system in 

which the great majority of Catholic children could find a 
school for higher education within a bus or train journey of 
their home ? ” 

Fr. Lawson’s fundamental objection to the boarding school 
system as a normal part of the Church’s educational outfit in 
England is that it is an unnatural system; it runs counter to the 
principle expressed in Pius XI’s encyclical on The Christian 
Education of Youth: ‘“ That education, as a rule, will be more 
effective and lasting which is received in a well-ordered and 
well-disciplined Christian family; and more efficacious in pro- 
portion to the clear and constant good example set, first by the 
parents, and then by the other members of the household.” In 
practice, says Fr. Lawson, “‘ boarding schools do not take only 
those children whose homes cannot give them a Christian 
education. They like to have children from good Catholic homes. 
And when children are away from home in ‘the period of 
formation,’ the home is in a sense broken up.” 

The editor of the Clergy Review invited replies to this 
article. They were soon forthcoming. In the January, 1952, 
number Dom Denis Agius, O.8.B., defended the Catholic 
boarding school on the ground that, in practice, it gives the 
modern child—especially in industrialized Britain—a far better 
training for life than he could normally get living at home and 
attending a day school. “‘ We assert, then, that parents who 
send their children to boarding schools, so far from shirking 
their responsibilities, do so from the highest motives, namely, 
because they want the very best for their child. ... In every 
Catholic boarding school there is opportunity for daily Com- 
munion; and this alone should justify the considerable sacrifices 
which Catholic parents make to send their children there.” 

In the February Clergy Review a Rosminian educationalist, 
Fr. C. BR. Leetham, challenged Fr. Lawson’s basic contention 
that boarding school education as a normal system is out of 
harmony with the natural law. Pius XI, he maintains, “ had 
not the remotest idea of condemning boarding schools, nor does 
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Ephemerides Liturgicae, a specialist journal of liturgical 
studies edited by a group of Roman Vincentians, published two 
notes in its second fascicule for 1951 which have a general 
interest for the clergy. The first dealt with that Latin formula 
which we repeat so often in the Preface of the Mass: ‘‘ Domine 
Sancte, Pater omnipotens, aeterne Deus.” Dom Jean Juglar, 
0.8.B., points out that the earliest known printed text of the 
Roman Missal (Milan, 1474) leaves this whole invocation 
unpunctuated. Indeed, as far back in history as 1188 we find 
a Cistercian General Chapter directing the celebrant at Mass to 
say all six words “‘ in one breath ” (sub uno anhelitu), if he could 
manage it, and expressly ruling out our present division of the 
words. Dom Jean believes that the proper division is: “‘ Domine, 
Sancte Pater, omnipotens aeterne Deus.” The invocation 
“ Domine,” he shows, is elsewhere accompanied by no epithet 
at all; on the other hand, the phrase “ sancte Pater, omnipotens 
aeterne Deus’? occurs verbatim in the Suscipe prayer which we 
recite when offering the host at Mass. 

As if to confirm this opinion, the new Holy Saturday 
liturgy, according to the official printed text, punctuates 
“ Domine, Sancte Pater, omnipotens aeterne Deus ’’ in the Preface 
of the Blessing of the Font. 


Another note in the Ephemerides (by Fr. A. Bugnini, O.M.) 
discusses the meaning of the word rationabilis which we en- 
counter now and then—usually with a vague sense of only half 
understanding it—in various Scriptural and liturgical texts. 
St. Paul tells us to offer God “ rationabile obsequiwm vestrum ” 
(Rom. 12, 1), which the Douay renders as “ your reasonable 
service.” Again, according to 1 Pet. 2, 2, we are to yearn for 
“ rationabile sine dolo lac ’”°—the Douay’s “ rational milk without 
guile,” a mysterious potion indeed ! Then in the Quam oblationem 
prayer just before the Consecration of the Mass we ask God to 
make our offering “ rati ag 

A good deal has been written on the history and significance 
of this perplexing little word in recent times. Briefly, as Fr. 
Bugnini notes, we may distinguish two senses in the word 
rationabilis: a profame sense, common in philosophical and 
juristic writing, and a religious sense which characterizes the 
use made of it in early Christian Latin. In ordinary language a 
thing was rationabilis when it conformed to the nature or 
essence of the subject-matter under discussion; in early Christian 
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spread, so overwhelming, that I cannot match it by my 
strongest efforts; ... let us retire to our sacristies, and serve 
God, and leave the wicked world to go its own way....’ 

“‘ But the priest who has lost heart has lost faith in 
the words of Jesus Christ, and in the apostolic mission by 
which He founded His Church: ‘ Behold, I am with you all 
days, even to the consummation of the world.’ If any 
words from my lips can be of service to you, let them be 
these: ‘ Courage, zeal, resolution to conquer.’ Go down into 
the arena. You will see at once that you are in a new world; 
you will see that the field of battle is not at all the same as 
lay before your predecessors. 

“You may regret as much as you like the world of 
other centuries. It has gone; it will never return. You 
must come into touch with this world that is now.... 

“ And what teaching shall we offer it? The teaching 
of Jesus Christ. ... 

“ And with all this we must have zeal—heart. The 
world is cold and cruel enough. Well, the world is never 
so cold or so cruel as not to respond to love. I fancy you 
do not love the people enough... . We must love souls and 
show our love. Had the apostles been content to do what 
we do, Christianity would not have existed. We must go 
out and seek for souls. I believe in zeal inspired by love, 
and I would say to priests: Know your flock by name, salute 
them, ask them to come to see you, go and see them. If 
they decline, do not lose heart: go a second time—you do it 
for Jesus Christ.” 


Worship’s “Communications ” section reflects the views of 


all sorts of readers impartially. Here are two from the January 
number: 


“'To the Editor:—One way to speed the day of wide- 
spread liturgical reform would be for somebody high up to 
order all of us pastors to spend a few Sundays at Mass as 
parishioners.” 

“To the Editor:—We studied the Mass in high school 
and learned to follow the priest in our missals. But now, as 
a mother who usually has at least one child on each side, 
I find it quite hard to concentrate on my missal, in spite of 
my good intentions. So I close my book and say arosary.”’ 


DOCUMENTS 
The Holy Time of Lent 


From the days of Trent the Church has repeatedly em- 
phasized the necessity of explaining to the faithful the 
sacraments they receive (see review of “Directoire Pas- 
torale,” “The Furrow” January 1952, pp. 51-52). The 
“Hahortation” given below, which is taken from an 
Irish Rituale of 1847 (published by Richard Coyne), 
reminds us that the mid-nineteenth century had not lost 
sight of this important need. 
The explanation is followed by an Irish translation, 
to which this note is prefixed: ‘The foregoing Exhortation 
transcribed into Irish, for the benefit of the poor who 
receive their instruction in that language.” 
We are grateful to a parish priest of a southern 
diocese for drawing our attention to this interesting 
document. 

—Editor 


THE holy time of Lent (which commences on Wednesday - 
next) is not only dedicated by our holy mother the Church to 
fasting, alms-deeds, and prayer, but is also in a particular 
manner set aside for a season, in which all her children should 
duly prepare themselves for worthily approaching to Jesus 
Christ in the most blessed Sacrament, at the time in which we 
celebrate His passion and resurrection. Wherefore we now 
exhort you all to enter into yourselves, and to return to 
God from all your evil ways, by a good confession, and to make 
yourselves ready for the table of our Lord, in such a manner as 
that you may receive His body and blood to your salvation, 
and not to your condemnation. The injunctions of the Church 
are delivered in the council of Lateran, in the following terms, 
Can. 21. “ Let every one of the faithful, of both sexes, after 
they are come to the years of discretion, confess their sins 
faithfully, and take care to fulfil the penance enjoined them, 
receiving reverently the sacrament of the Eucharist at least at 
Easter: otherwise let them be excluded out of the Church 
whilst living, and when they die, be deprived of Christian 
burial.”’ You are all bound to obey these ordinances, as the 
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usage, however, the word was a synonym for spiritualis and was, 
in fact, no more than a litera! rendering of the Greek logikos— 
the word used in Rom. 12, 1 and 1 Pet. 2, 2. 

The Westminster Version of the New Testament does, 
actually, render the phrase in Rom. 12, 1 by “your spiritual 
service,” and the Douay’s “ rational milk without guile” in 
1 Pet. 2, 2 becomes “ uncontaminated spiritual milk.” 


After this dip into a learned periodical let me end with a 
story from a more popular source, Daniel-Rops’s Ecclesia 
(May, 1951). 

An old sailor came to make his confession—the first for 


fifty years. 
‘‘T can make a long story short, Father,’ he began. “ Put 
me down for every sin there is, barring murder and robbery.” 


“No, no, my son,” said the priest. “ It isn’t as bad as all 
that. I am sure you never forged a Pontifical Bull.” 


SEAN O’ RIORDAN 
Cluain Mhuire, 
Galway. 


THE SERMON 


A sermon is not just a matter of talking. Nor is it 
an intellectual lesson. It is an exercise of the whole soul 
of the preacher, of his mind and of his heart. And con- 
gregations are not deceived: they feel right away if the 
words have conviction and life behind them. 

—Cardinal Salidge 
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ordinances of Christ Himself. And the term of complying 
begins on Ash Wednesday, and ends on the day we celebrate 
the Ascension of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


THE EXHORTATION 


We are assembled, dear Christians, on this holy day, by 
the command of the Church, in order to adore and praise 
Almighty God; and to thank Him for all the blessings and 
favours He hath constantly bestowed upon us, but especially 
for those we have received from Him during the course of the 
last week: and also to implore a continuance of His graces and 
protection, and earnestly to beseech Him, that of his great 
mercy, He would forgive us our past sins, grant us the grace of 
a@ sincere amendment, enlighten us with the full knowledge of 


our duty; and aid us with the assistance of His Holy Spirit 


to practise it with attention and fervour. 


As all our duties consist in knowing those articles of our 
religion, which we are obliged expressly to believe; in regulating 
our conduct by the laws of God and His holy Church; and in 
supplicating by prayer, those necessary helps which we always 
stand in need of: It is absolutely incumbent on us, who are 
answerable to God for your souls, to give you the proper instruc- 
tions concerning these matters, in which you are so deeply 
interested. 

1. Faith, the ground-work of your salvation, and without 
which it is impossible to please God, is that supernatural gift of 
heaven, by which we firmly believe all those articles which God 
hath revealed to His Catholic Church, and which this same 
Catholi¢ Apostolic and Roman Church commands us indis- 
pensably to believe. 

The principal articles, which under pain of the loss of 
eternal life, you are all obliged expressly to believe, are the 
following; which therefore it behoves you to be particularly 
attentive to, and to impress them strongly on your minds. 

First then, you must believe, there is one God, all powerful, 
who of His bounty made this world out of nothing and what- 
ever it contains. 

He created us, my brethren, and placed us here, not to 
acquire the perishable riches, or to enjoy the sinful pleasures 
of this life, but to know Him, to love Him, and to serve Him; 
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and thus by His divine grace to merit the lasting and substantial 
riches of heaven, together with the eternal enjoyment of 
Himself. 

There are in the Godhead, three distinct persons, the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost: the Father is God, 
the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God, equal in all things, 
and yet the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost are but 
one and the same God. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of the Father, 
and the second person of the most adorable Trinity, became 
man for us in the womb of the blessed Virgin Mary, by the 
mysterious operation of the Holy Ghost: was born for us, shed 
His most precious blood on the cross to redeem us from the 
slavery of Satan and sin, and to purchase for us the unspeakable 
joys of heaven. These, as well as the other principal articles of 
our belief, are contained in the Creed; which, therefore, with a 
firm and unshaken resolution of living and dying in this faith, 
and in an entire submission of mind to our infallible guide the 
Church, we will now repeat, I believe in God,, &c. 

2. But as our faith, my brethren, however sincere, will 
avail us nothing unless it be enlivened by charity, and animated 
by good works, we must endeavour to know our several obliga- 
tions, and like faithful servants, study all in our power to 
observe them. We must, according to the words of our blessed 
Redeemer, keep the commandments, if we wish to enter into life. 


(Here the Priest will repeat the Commandments of God 
and the Church, and occasionally recommend such a virtue, 
or inveigh against such a vice, as he shall judge most necessary, 
for the instruction and advantage of his congregation.) 

By fulfilling the commandments, we will do every necessary 
good, and avoid every kind of evil. There is no evil, properly 
speaking, but sin; we must then be careful to avoid all sin, but 
especially all mortal sin, which robs the soul of the grace of God, 
and subjects her to eternal death. That you may know then 
what you are chiefly to avoid, and be able to guard yourselves 
against the attacks and surprises of our spiritual enemy, I shall 
repeat the seven deadly sins, so called, not only because they 
are in themselves for the most part grievous and mortal, but 
because they are the heads or sources whence all our spiritual 
disorders and misfortunes flow. Pride, dc. 


3. And inasmuch as we are unable to observe the com- 
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mandments, keep ourselves from sin, and comply with ow 
duties, unless God be mercifully pleased to assist us with His 
grace; it is necessary for us to have recourse to those means 
which he hath established for drawing down His blessings and 
graces upon us. 

These are, frequent and humble prayer, the exercise of the 
three theological virtues: faith, hope, and charity, together 
with a due and worthy receiving of the sacraments of penance 
and the blessed body and blood of Christ. 

The sacraments established by our Lord Jesus Christ, are 
the most precious pledges of His mercy to sinners, and His love 
to His Church; they are the sacred channels, through which His 
graces are conveyed to us, and the principal means, by which 
the merits of His death and passion are applied to our souls. 
As our salvation then depends on the right use of the sacraments, 
and as we cannot receive them with profit, if we are not first 
duly prepared, it is of the greatest consequence to be well 
instructed in the nature of them, and in the dispositions 
necessary for receiving them with fruit. 

(Here the Priest will repeat the Sacraments, and enlarge, 
if time permit, on the obligations contracted in Baptism; the 
dispositions necessary for Confirmation, with the obligation 
of receiving it; the nature of the most holy Eucharist, as 4 
sacrament, or sacrifice; and especially by a full and cleat 
explication of Penance, engage the flock to approach i 
frequently, and with profit. He will exert his zeal sometimes 
in giving instructions on Matrimony, particularly those 
regarding the Christian education of Children, being the most 
important, and yet the most neglected of the marriage state, 
&c.) . 

In fine, beloved Christians, in order to enjoy the fruits of 
this instruction, and obtain from God’s mercy, by the way of 
supplication and prayer, all graces and blessings, let w 
unite our intentions to those of our blessed Redeeme, 
and with Him, and through Him, present ourselves befor 
the throne of grace, offering up our most earnest and 
hearty prayers for ourselves and for all the world. And first, 
we will pray for the whole church of Christ, that every member 
thereof throughout the earth, may glorify the name of God, 
both in life and death; that the kingdom of His grace, of faith, 
of hope and divine love, may be propagated through all nations, 
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and may take possession of all hearts; and that all the world 
may do and love His holy will, like the blessed in heaven. We 
will also pray for our chief Bishop, for our prelate, and for all 
the other bishops and pastors of the Church, and the whole 
clergy; that God may take them all into His protection, and 
make them men according to His own heart. 


We will pray also for our king, and for the royal family, 
and for all that are in high station, that we may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life under their government in all godliness and purity; 
and for all Christian princes and magistrates, that God may 
bless them with all those lights and graces that are necessary 
for a perfect discharge of their duty; that he may unite their 
hearts in the bonds of peace, and keep off from all Christendom, 
and from these nations in particular, the dreadful scourges of 
war, plagues, famines, earthquakes, and such like calamities. 


We will pray also for our parents, children, relations, 
friends, and benefactors: as also for our enemies, that God may 
change their hearts, and have mercy on them: and that He may 
grant to all people His heavenly grace. We will offer up our 
most humble and hearty prayers for the obtaining of God the 
conversion of unbelievers, and for all those poor souls through- 
out the world, who are in the deplorable state of mortal sin; 
but especially for as many of this congregation as may be so 
very unhappy; that God of His great mercy may deliver them 
from this worst of all evils, and from that fearful death, judg- 
ment and hell, which are following them close, as long as they 
remain in this unhappy state. In fine, we will pray for the 
souls of the faithful departed, that God may grant them a full 
discharge from all their debts, release them from their bonds, 
and open to them the gates of eternal peace and rest. For 
these intentions, we will repeat the Lord’s prayer, and offer up 
the most holy sacrifice of the Mass, after we shall have prepared 
ourselves for assisting worthily at it, by making the following 
acts of contrition, of faith, of hope, and of charity. 


A PRAYER BEFORE THE ACTS 


O Almighty and eternal God! grant unto us an increase of 
faith, hope, and charity; and that we may obtain what thou 
hast promised, make us love what thou commandest; through 
Christ, our Lord, Amen, 
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An AcT OF CONTRITION 


I am heartily sorry, O my God that I have offended thee, 
by transgressing thy divine commandments, and I detest these 
transgressions from my heart, because I love thee above all 
things, who art infinite goodness and infinite perfection: I now 
firmly purpose, with the assistance of thy grace, never to 
offend thee hereafter. 


AN Act oF FAITH 


I most firmly believe, O my God, whatever the holy Catholic 
Church proposed to my belief; because thou who art the infallible 
Truth hast revealed it. I explicitly believe that there is one God 
in three distinct Persons, the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost: I believe that the second Person, the Son of God, 
became man; suffered and died on the cross for our redemption; 
that He arose from the dead, ascended into heaven, and at the 
end of the world shall come to judge all mankind according to 
their works, and reward the just with eternal glory, and punish 
the wicked with everlasting pains. In this faith I am firmly 
resolved to live and die. 


An Act OF HOPE 

My God! because thou art all-powerful, infinitely merciful, 
and infinitely good; I hope, through the merits of Jesus Christ, 
to obtain forgiveness of my sins, grace in the next; which thou 
hast promised to all those who do the good works which thou 
hast commanded: and which with thy divine assistance, I now 
purpose to perform. 

AN AcT OF CHARITY 

I love thee, my God! above all things, with my whole 
heart: because thou art infinitely good and infinitely perfect, 
and worthy of all love; and for thy sake, I love my neighbour a 
myself. 
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Let the Priest here announce to the flock the indulgence 
annexed to these Acts. 


Our Father, &e. 


(We shall now proceed to the celebration of ‘the divine 
sacrifice of the Mass, to which we beg you will bring all he 
attention and devotion.) 


The Easter Vigil 


The new rite of celebrating the Easter vigil, which was 
introduced last year, seems to have met with great success 
everywhere. Now comes the news from Rome that this new 
rite is to be continued in forma facultativa (optionally) for a 
period of three years. Certain small changes have been intro- 
duced and these are issued in a series of Ordinationes which were 
published in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis of 25 January 1952. 


The faithful, numbers 1 and 2 recommend, are to be pre- 
pared during Lent to celebrate fruitfully the vigil where it is to 
be celebrated in the new form. In particular they should 
understand the significance of the renewal of baptismal vows, 
which ought to be undertaken with a due sense of responsibility. 


The vigil Mass is to commence at midnight. Ordinaries 
may, however, permit earlier celebration in individual cases 
and for grave reasons. In no instance may Mass commence 
before 8 p.m. 


An important change allows the vigil to be celebrated 
according to the new rite where only one priest is available, 
provided there are sufficient Mass-servers to assist him. In the 
new version of the Ordo Sabbati Sancti the rubrics for this simple 
form of the ceremony are given alongside those for the solemn 
form. The new version, incidentally, is available from Libreria 
Vaticana, Rome at prices from 250 to 600 lire. 


One of the main pastoral objections against adopting the 
new rite was the strain it put upon priests who were obliged to 
binate. The Ordinationes, by special concession of the Holy 
Father, now allow the priest who has to say a second Mass, on 
Easter Sunday morning, to take a little food per modum potus. 
He must take nothing, however, during the hour preceding - 
celebration. of the second Mass. 


J. G. McGarry 
St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. 

Good ie even more contagious than evil 
—Father Maximilian Kolbe, O.F. M. 
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I. Grace. We cannot begin, much less continue in, any good 
work for our- soul without God’s help. 
THE THREE “Without me you can do nothing” 
REQUIREMENTS (J.15:5). Each one should ask specially 
for the grace he needs most. And no one 
needs regular Confession more than the person who relapses 
often. When he finds that he always retains sanctifying grace, 
at least for a period, after every good Confession it is obvious 
that the oftener he confesses the better. It is preferable to go 
to the same confessor. As for Holy Communion, it was instituted 
specially as a help for our weakness. 

II. Effort. Yet grace, necessary though it is, does not take the 
place of effort. No one can form, or re-form, a man’s character 
but himself; and that means a constant struggle “for the 
mastery ’’ over his inclinations to evil (epist. Septuag.). In 
practice: 

(i) Avoid the occasions known to lead to relapse. 

(ii) Do not allow exceptions. 

(iii) For habits like drinking too much, constantly running 
to dances, etc., substitute other interests such as gardening, 
reading, games, decorating the house, etc. 

This may be hard, and especially at first. Most things worth 
achieving are. But we are considering these weeks how com- 
pletely our Lord sacrificed Himself for us. Are we not to make 
any sacrifice or effort towards saving our own souls ? 

III. Confidence. That is half of any battle. Yet no one is more 
liable to lose heart than a person who keeps falling into the 
same sin. It may help to remember that: | 

(a) If past sins caused bad habits the contrary acts can form 
good habits. 

(6) Even if after a period of honest effort a person should 
relapse, his past efforts have not been wasted. The good habit 
he has begun to form will still make his future efforts easier. 
Without waiting till he goes to Confession he should make an 
act of contrition and just resume where he left off. 

(c) It only depresses one to be thinking either of past failures 
or of the prospect of long efforts ahead. “‘ Sufficient for the 
day .. .” (Matt.6:34). A farmer does not say: “I’m going to 
plough for thirty years,” but “ today.” So, “I can, and will, 
keep straight this day—or this week.” “ Be of good heart...” 
(18 Pent.). 

Conclusion. Our Lord knows that we are a fallen race. The 
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THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 
RELAPSE 
“T will return into my house whence I came out.” 


Since our Lord overcame Satan “ the kingdom of God has 
come upon” us. So that it is now possible and easy for us to 
be freed from Satan’s power, i.e. to have our sins taken away. 

But we can also fall back into sin. 

(a) For though Satan’s power is restricted, 
LIABILITY TO it is clear from Scripture that, as well as 


RELAPSE evil inclinations, we have also to deal with a 
personal evil spirit who tempts us. ‘ Then 
the devil cometh . . .”” (Sexag. See also J.13:2). 


(b) Moreover once a person commits a mortal sin, that itself 
will make him more liable to commit that sin again. Examples: 
subsequent liability to a disease, e.g. malaria, once contracted. 
Fruit once damaged is afterwards harder to preserve. Whereas, 
@ person who has happily never committed a mortal sin will for 
that reason find it easier to keep avoiding it. At the other 
extreme, the danger of relapse is greatest when a habit of 
committing sin has been formed. 


To such a person the outlook may seem very discouraging; 
but fortunately there are ways of dealing with the danger of 
relapse, and good remedies to hand which we will consider. 


(1) First, one must know the cause of one’s relapses. For 

example, the chief cause of sins of lust may 

THE FIRST not be any special weakness towards impurity 

STEPS but may be due to sloth or intemperance, or 

merely to want of interests to occupy the 

mind. Dishonesty may be primarily due to living beyond one’s 

means. Missing Mass may be due to a habit of keeping late 
hours. 


(2) Set out then with determination to correct that failing. 
The mere peace of mind that follows a good Confession is not 
enough. The house is swept and garnished but if empty (no 
forming of good habits) it invites the re-entry of Satan, 


= 
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(b) His escape. 

When after six years he made his escape and reached a boat 
that was about to leave the country, the captain at first refused 
to admit him. ‘I parted from them to go to the hut where I 
was lodging [? with a fellow-slave] and on the way I began to 
pray.” His prayer was heard and he was taken on board. 
Again, when they reached land and were wandering through a 
“ desert’ (probably a war-devasted region in Gaul, ann. 407) 
and were threatened with death from hunger, the ship’s captain 
said: “ Your God is great and omnipotent. Why, therefore, can 
you not pray for us?” Patrick exhorted them to pray, and 
from that day they had food in abundance. 

(c) In Ireland again. 

Twenty five years later, in 432, Patrick began as a bishop his 
missionary work in Ireland. Again we see the same devotion to 
prayer. He prayed in the solitude of the mountain top or an 
island in a lake. ‘“ May it never happen to me from my God 
that I should ever lose His people.”” How many times may not 
“ His” people, collectively or singly, have been protected by 
Patrick’s prayer! What thanks we owe him! 

Prayer is the support of every virtue. It gave Patrick that 

zeal which impelled him to return to a 
His ZEAL. country of unhappy memories, “ the nation 

to whom the love of God impelled me.” 
(Cf. St Paul IT Cor.5:14). But that meant: 


(1) oe up his country and his parents who “ besought me 
that .. . I should not leave them any more.” 
_ (2) ieee a life of the hardest work... 


(3) For life. He would often have liked to re-visit his native 
land in Britain and his monastery friends in Gaul. “ God knows 
that I desired it greatly ’’; but ‘‘ I am afraid of losing the labour 


' which I have begun.” 


One of the most noticeable of Patrick’s traits of character, 
as it is of all the saints, is his humility. 

His Humiity It means: (a) A modest estimate of one’s self. 
The Confession begins: “‘ I Patrick, a sinner... 

the least of all the faithful.”” He looks back with repentance on 
his pre-captive days. ‘‘ We were not obedient to our priests 
who admonished us.” Of his prayers in captivity ‘“ there was 
no sloth in me then such as I now perceive.”’ Of his captivity he 
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prayers of the Church are filled with references to our fragility 
(e.g. the secret prayer next Sat.). No matter what the difficulty, 
sufficient grace will be given us if we ask it and make our own 
effort. It is only if we do not try, that our last state becomes 
worse than our first. 


ST PATRICK 


‘‘ His people have honoured and blessed him throughout the 
ages as no other national saint has ever been 
His FAME honoured ”—Gougaud. 

(i) Apart from churches in Ireland dedicated 
to St Patrick, it is reckoned that there are over 500 dedicated to 
him in America, over 200 in Australia, and hundreds of others 
in Great Britain, Germany, France, and other parts of Europe. 


(ii) In Ireland his memory is kept alive in the literature of the 
people, in local traditions of his many journeys, in place-names, 
and in numerous legends. Indeed there is so much tradition 
and legend that there is a danger of forgetting his real nature. 
And there is a danger of regarding him merely as a national hero 
and neglecting to have personal devotion to him as a saint in 
heaven. 

From his own Confession we can learn a good deal about his 
real character. 

(a) In his captivity. | 

vals The first big trial of his life was his being 
His Devotion _ carried off into slavery. Think of the indignity 
To PRAYER of the slave market and the misery of a slave’s 

live. From comparative luxury (for his 
father had a farm with many servants) Patrick was thrust into a 
life of hardship and hunger. From home, to a strange country 
where apparently he was separated even from his fellow-slaves 
who were his fellow-contrymen; from a Christian home to a 
community almost entirely heathen. 


Many so placed might through sheer despair have given up 
faith in God. Patrick did the opposite. On Sliabh Mis “In a 
single day I prayed as often as a hundred times and by night 
almost as frequently.”? God helps those who turn to Him. 
“The love of God . . . increased more and more and my faith 
grew and my spirit was stirred up.” 
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says it “‘ chastised and humbled” him. Of his learning: “I 
have not studied as others have” and “ If only it were given 
to me as to others.” 

(b) Attributing all good to God. “I was as a stone lying in a 
deep mire and He that is mighty came... and raised me up 
again and placed me on the top of the wall.’’? When his parents 
offered him many gifts “ with weeping and tears” to induce 
him not to leave them again “ it was not my grace but God who 
conquered in me.”’ The Confession ends: “‘ Let no one ever say 
that it was I in my ignorance who did whatever little (!) I have 
done... it was the gift of God. And this is my confession before 
I die.” 

We cannot wonder, therefore, that St Patrick’s work was so 
extraordinarily fruitful. Or that he was so much loved by those 
who knew him. And if we study his life, or carefully read his 
Confession, we too will get to know him better and that will 
increase our devotion to him. 

NoTE—The quotations are all from The Confession of St 
Patrick (Irish Messenger Office). 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT 
HOW TO RECEIVE HOLY COMMUNION WELL 
‘“‘When He... He distributed to them that were sat down.” 


The miraculous feeding of the multitude with bread, and the 
kindness that made our Lord think of their bodily weakness 
immediately suggest that other miraculous multiplication by 
which Christ feeds us with the heavenly bread of Holy Communion 
to meet our spiritual needs. Our Lord Himself used this occasion 
to prepare the people for the great promise He made next day. 
That promise He fulfilled at the Last Supper when, again giving 
thanks, He changed bread into His body and said to them that 
were sat down, i.e. to the apostles: “‘ Take ye, and eat: this is 
my body.” 

We will consider how we should dispose ourselves to profit by 
that heavenly food. 

(1) A good general preparation would be to try to make 

ourselves less unworthy of such a privilege. 
PREPARATION One can see how unfitting, e.g., it would be 
to use for impure talk the tongue on which is 
placed the sacred body of Jesus; or how unfitting is uncharit- 
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ableness against fellow-members of the mystical body of Christ, 
who are perhaps kneeling at the same rails with us. “ The one 
bread makes us one body, though we are many in number” 
(I.Cor.10:17 Knox). 

(2) If a person is conscious of having committed mortal sin 
since his last Confession he may not receive Holy Communion 
without going to Confession again. (A sin omitted by mistake 
at the last Confession is of course already forgiven.) One may 
continue receiving Holy Communion without going to Confession 
as long as one is in the state of grace. Mere scruples should not 
keep a person away, nor venial sin. 

(3) Fast ... Smoking does not break the fast. One may follow 
Old Time in this even though 8.T. is otherwise being kept. 
Anything taken “in the way of food’ breaks the fast. But: 

(a) Those receiving Holy Viaticum need not be fasting. 

(b) Nor other sick people in certain circumstances . . . (C.858). 

(4) Motive. Not, e.g., merely to appear pious. 

Even on the way to church it would be an excellent thing 

(and not so difficult if one is alone) to reflect 
PRAYERS on the favour one is going to receive. People 
BEFORE would so think of any distinguished visitor, 
not to speak of our Lord. 

But the mind will often be distracted even up to the time of 
receiving. It is very helpful therefore to follow the Mass in a 
prayer-book or to read the.“ Prayers Before Communion.” 

Praying to Jesus means talking to Him. One should not find 

that very difficult, especially when we remem- 
PRAYERS ber that as well as being God, Jesus has our 
AFTER own human nature. To make little or no 

effort to speak to Him while He is still 
present with us would be just bad manners. 

After receiving, for the first few minutes anyway, our own 
thoughts may be best. The letters A.L.T.A.R. will suggest 
“acts” that we should make viz. adoration (and faith), love, 
thanks, asking, and resolution. [Give a short example of each.] 
Know by heart some prayers like Soul of Christ sanctify me, and 
say them slowly; sometimes very slowly. 

(i) Much of the benefit that we derive from Holy Communion 

will depend on our own devotion. Those 
DEVOTION minutes during which we are in such close 
communion with our Lord, our Redeemer 
and our Judge, are the most valuable of our lives. Prayers said 
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Day of Atonement, when he passed through the veil that was 
in the Tabernacle to the part that was called the Holy of Holies. 
(Cf. our sanctuaries.) He carried with him the blood of the sacrificed 
victim and there he sprinkled it for his own sins and for those of 
the people. 

What value had this and such sacrifices ? They promoted 
sorrow for sin. They gave a legal cleansing, i.e. in the eyes of 
the Jewish law. But of themselves they could not cleanse the 
soul from sin in the eyes of God. Nor could any act of any mere 
man. Because: 

(A) Friendship with God, and heaven, had been sheer gifts. 
Gifts of their nature cannot be earned. Only God’s goodness 
could restore them. 


(B) As for escaping the punishment of hell, atonement should 
correspond to the offence. And if you measure an offence by the 
dignity of the person offended . . . it is clear that an offence 
against God has a kind of infinite malice in it. Consequently, 
no atonement of ours, of mere finite value, could be sufficient. 

Now God could in all justice have left us in our plight without 

exercising any mercy. Or He could have 


REDEMPTION given us complete pardon and restored His 
THEREFORE gifts out of sheer mercy, without justice 
NECESSARY being satisfied. What He did was marvellously 


to combine justice and mercy. In mercy He 
sent His Son to become one of us. Then with full justice that 
God-man could atone for all sins and win back grace from 
heaven. For, being a divine person Christ could offer a sacrifice 
of sufficient value; and having human nature He could act on 
behalf of us His fellowmen. Hence “ the mediator of the New 
Testament ” (epist.). 
(i) Christ’s sacrifice replaced, “ fulfilled,” the old Jewish 
sacrifices. They were but types foreshadowing 
CHRIST’S His. Christ is the new High Priest for ever 
SACRIFICE more. The new Holy of Holies which He 
entered is not one made by hands but is 
heaven itself. The blood which He bore was not that of a goat 
or heifer but His own precious blood. 


(ii) Why blood ? Absolutely speaking, any suffering of Christ 
would have made sufficient atonement. But having taken 
human nature He would not use His divine power to escape any 
of its consequences (refer to Matt.4:4 and 26:53). And so He 
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then have an added value. (But their value is not measured by 
the quantity of words.) St Teresa of Avila says that our Lord 
is a guest who will pay well for His visit, if He gets a good 
reception. 

(ii) But if one only feels “ dryness,” that is no reason whatever 
for thinking that the Communion must be less fruitful. On the 
contrary, it will be all the more fruitful if, in spite of that feeling, 
@ person tries to pray as well as he can. For our Lord will surely 
reward that effort. 


Conclusion. Although everyone is bound to receive Holy 
Communion at this season of the year it would be altogether 
mistaken to look on it as just a yearly duty. One should rather 
aim at receiving Communion as often as one assists at Mass. 
For the more devoutly we assist at Mass the more fruits do we 
derive. And what assistance at Mass could be closer or more 
devout than receiving in intimate communion the Victim that 
is offered up in it ? 


PASSION SUNDAY 
REDEMPTION BY BLOOD 


During Lent, and still more during Passiontide, the Church 
keeps reminding us how our Lord shed His life’s blood for our 
sins. The covered images today (suggested perhaps by “ Jesus 
hid Himself ’—gosp.) help to express the Church’s sorrow. 
The Gloria Patri is omitted, as in a Requiem Mass. Note also 
how Friday’s feast reminds us of our Lady’s part in the Redemp- 
tion. We will consider today why Christ shed his blood. 


(A) By the sin of our first parents man lost all grace and 
_ favour with God; and consequently heaven, 

CONSEQUENCES for which God had intended us. 
oF SIN (B) Moreover if we commit a grave sin, 
because of the disobedience and insult to 
God there is in that, we incur the positive punishment of hell. 
Now man knows in his heart that atonement or satisfaction 
for sin must be made to God. The Jews of old, conscious that 
they had incurred punishment, even death, for their sins offered 
in atonement the life of some sacrificed animal (Lev.17:11). 
They did that by offering its life’s blood. Chief amongst their 
sacrifices was that offered by the High Priest on the annual 
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Monday. (a) Jesus again comes to Jerusalem. He purges the 
Temple (vide 9 Pent.). He teaches in it and retires again in the 
evening. 

Tuesday. (a) Jesus is again teaching in the Temple. (Parts of 
this teaching are the gospels for 17, 19, and 22 Pent.). It was 
while leaving on this day that Jesus made the prophecy read 
on 24 Pentecost and 1 Advent. 


Wednesday. (a) Probably the day Judas made his foul compact. 


Thursday. (a) The paschal supper was taken in the evening 
on the first day of the Pasch, the greatest of the Jewish feasts. 
The feast commemorated the deliverance of the Israelites in 
Egypt. Jesus sent in advance to have a room prepared for it— 
possibly in the house of St Mark’s mother. On this Thursday 
night the Eucharist was instituted and the apostles were ordained 
priests. The agony in Gethsemani and our Lord’s arrest followed. 


(b) The Eucharist and betrayal are commemorated in the 
divine office. But part of that office is recited in advance on the 
evening before, i.e. Wednesday. These evening services are 
called Tenebrae (darkness). The Mass on Holy Thursday (with 
white vestments) commemorates the institution of the Eucharist. 
Afterwards, the altar of repose and the stripped altars remind us 
of how Jesus was taken away; and incidentally remind us of 
what our churches would be like without Him. 


Friday. (a) Jesus was condemned and then brought before 
Pilate for the death sentence. He was crucified about 12 o’clock 
and died about three o’clock. 

(b) The bareness and silence at the beginning of Friday’s 
service, the absence of lights, and the black vestments, all 
denote desolation and mourning. The parts of the service are: 
reading from Scripture; the passion (from St John); petitions; 
unveiling and adoration of the cross; Mass of the Presanctified. 


Saturday. (a) This was Christ’s second day in the tomb. 


(b). Accordingly, on this day in the early centuries there was no 
service during the day. In the evening the people gathered for 
the ceremonies to commemorate our Lord’s resurrection. 
Baptisms, conferring the grace of Redemption, were reserved 
for this occasion. Hence the readings from the prophets and 
other appropriate parts of Scripture, and the reciting of the 
litanies—prayers for the baptized. Early on Sunday morning, 
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accepted the death of the cross which it was decreed by God He 
should suffer (L.22:42,Phil.2:8). And from the price that the 
Redemption did exact we realize the love of the Redeemer and 
the wickedness of sin. 


(iii) How He shed it. Christ’s blood was shed in Gethsemani, 
at the scourging, along the way to Calvary, and finally it flowed 
on the cross from His wounds and sacred heart. 

Yet most of the Jews did not benefit by that infinite sacrifice, 

They called down Christ’s blood upon their 
IN VAIN ? heads. It was a terrible defiance. It was the 

“ fall” that Simeon foretold. But before we 
condemn them let us see to it that our own be not a similar fate. 
Many “if they had known it, they would never have crucified 
the Lord of glory ”’ (I.C.2:8). We know; and if we should commit 
a mortal sin we should be at least as bad as they. May Christ’s 
blood be indeed upon us—but to cleanse us with the grace of the 
sacraments and to fit us for heaven. 


PALM SUNDAY 
THE CEREMONIES OF HOLY WEEK 


The Church by her ceremonies impressively recalls the chief 
events in our Lord’s passion, and also His resurrection. We will 
consider: (a) the events (b) our commemoration of them. 


Sunday. (a) Jesus on the Sunday before His death came from 
Bethany where He had been staying. He was just now at the 
hight of favour with the ordinary people—it was soon after the 
raising to life of Lazarus. He was even acclaimed as “ the son 
of David,” i.e. the promised Redeemer; and by entering Jeru- 
salem in the way that had been prophesied He was publicly 
accepting that title. But well He knew the fickleness of the 
people. He even wept over the destruction they would bring 
upon themselves and their city (9 Pent.). In the evening He 
retired again to Bethany. 

(b) People used to commemorate this entry by going from 
outside Jerusalem to the city in procession, carrying palms. 
Later, the palms were blessed for the procession. Nowadays the 
procession merely leaves the church and returns. The passion 
today is read from St Matthew. The pause is made where the 
death of Christ is recorded. 
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(1) It was the common belief of the Jews. [Describe the scene 
in J.11:23 ff.] Martha said to Jesus: ‘I know that he [i.e. her 
brother] shall rise again in the resurrection at the last day. 
Jesus said to her: ‘‘ I am the resurrection .. . shall live.” (These 
words are said in the funeral service at the graveside). And by 
the resurrection was always understood the restoring of life to 
the dead body—for the soul does not die. 


' (2) When some objectors put a difficulty to Jesus concerning it, 
He said: “‘ You err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power 
of God ” (Matt.22:29). 


(3) “ For by a man [Adam] came death, and by a man [Christ] 
the resurrection of the dead ” (I.Cor.15:21). 

And the soul will be united with its own body. Getting a new 

body could not be called a resurrection. 
THE SAME Death, therefore, is only an interruption 

of the life of the body—a “ sleep.” Christ’s 
risen body was the body that was crucified and buried. 

The risen body might be called the ‘“‘ same” even though it 
did not have the identical particles of matter which it had 
formerly. Examples: metabolism; or: a river remains the 
“same” inasmuch as it has the same banks, etc., though the 
water is constantly changing. Actually, however, the more 
usual teaching is that at least some particles of matter will 
remain identical. Many also think that the body will be in a state 
corresponding to full maturity in life. It is certain that there 
will be no imperfections. 

But just as a seed, in its new growth, is the same and is yet so 

much altered (having become, e.g. a flower) 
But NEw so the body in glory, though the same, will 
QUALITIES have some altogether new qualities. We 

know something of these qualities from what 
we know of our Lord’s glorified body; for ours will be ‘‘ made 
like to” His (Phil.3:21). 

(a) Power. It will be so completely responsive to the soul that 
it will be able to move with the ease and speed of the soul’s 
thought and wish. Our Lord visited the apostles though the 
doors were shut (gosp. next Sun.). Nevertheless, the risen body 
will be a real body. “ A spirit hath not... have ” (L.24:39). 

(b) Beauty beyond anything we can imagine. In this life the 
moods and condition of the mind or soul (good-humour, 
“ character,” etc.) are often reflected in one’s bodily appearance. 
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Mass of the Resurrection was said. In the course of time all 
these ceremonies on Saturday were transferred to the morning; 
but recently the Church has been encouraging us to revert to 
the earlier practice. 


Notice how these Saturday ceremonies express the newness, 


the joy, and the light, of the life of grace that began for men 
with Christ’s resurrection: the new fire, lights, paschal candle, 
the joyful Hzultet, and the blessing of the baptismal font. And, 
in the Mass, the white vestments, the Gloria, alleluia, bells, and 
the unveiling of the statues. 


Nothing in the whole range of the ceremonies of the Church 
is more impressive than those of this week. They have been less 
changed than any other ceremonies since the very earliest 
centuries. But the effect is more or less lost on one who does 
not know at least a little of their significance. People, then, are 
strongly recommended to get Holy Week booklets which can 
be had for a few pence. Only by attending to the ceremonies 
and following them attentively can we properly enter into the 
mind of the Church which by them recalls the sufferings of 
Christ its Head, mourns with Him, and then rejoices in the 
glory of His victory over sin and death. 


EASTER SUNDAY 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY 


We may well rejoice this day, not only with our Lord in His 
victory over His enemies and death, but also 


Ovr BopIEs for our own sakes. For it is by virtue of His 
SHALL RISE resurrection that our bodies will rise at the 
last day. 


Reason tells us that it is: 

(a) At least possible. For surely God who first gave life to the 
body can restore life to it. ‘‘ Why should it be thought a thing 
incredible, that God should raise the dead ? ” (A.26:8). 

(b) Moreover fitting. We are a composite of body and soul. 
Each is fitted by God for the other. Consequently without the 
body in heaven, the soul would be in an incomplete state, and 
we should not be our complete selves. 


Scripture states it as a fact, and no doctrine more clearly. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Red Sky at Night. Ronald 
Matthews. London: Hollis and 
Carter. 1951. Pp. 219. Price 
9/6. 


. RoNALD MATTHEWS lends a pro- 


phetic voice to the chorus of 
protests against modern Soviet 
‘‘ justice,’ for his book describes 
a resurgent Moscow in 1974, 
across whose spires floats the flag 
of Christ and within whose Krem- 
lin is gathered an International 
Christian Conference, blessed by 
the Pope. In the meantime, a 
Catholic Revolution has taken 
place. ‘‘ Christians believe that 
Christ is all of us if we allow 
ourselves be Him.” So it happened 
that Communist-ridden states and 
Soviets became Christ crucified 
and rose from the dead. A Gospel 
beats a gospel. The four evan- 
gelists of Communism are super- 
seded by the four evangelists of 
the New Testament. A Christian 
Brotherhood succeeds a Marxist 
one. And now as children of a 
common Father in Heaven the 
citizens of oppressor and oppressed 
march together in processions 
through the night, assist at the 
same Sacrifice of the Mass, and 
discuss politics and economics as 
equals around the same table. 

The Polish Catholic scientist, 
General Stypulkowski, tells us 
in his recent autobiography that 
he came safely through 141 Com- 
unist trials. Maybe Russia and her 
tortured satellites will recover 
from their million trials and the 
Catholic dream of Mr. Matthews 
be realised. He makes his prophecy 
with wide knowledge of the 
Catholic Soviet Underground. 

T. K. Lone 


Emigration—The Answer. J. P. 
Digby. Dublin: Browne and 
Nolan. 12/6. 


THIs very readable book may be 
divided into two unequal parts. 
One consists of the first one 
hundred and thirty pages and 
the other of the remaining six. 
The first part contains a very 
interesting survey of the present 
state of the inland fisheries of 
Ireland, a sequence of reasoned 
arguments as to the cause of their 
decline, a number of ingenious 
suggestions for their transforma- 
tion into the fruitful waters of an 
angler’s paradise and a most 
horrible vision of American tour- 
ists lining up in their thousands 
to fish these same waters in the 
ratio of eight fishermen to one 
mile of water. The second part, 
compressed into those six small 
pages, suggests a basis for an 
answer to Ireland’s problem of 
emigration and perhaps we may 
look forward to a development of 
this theme by the author in a 
further work, which may more 
justifiably claim the title of the 
present one. In this last hurried 
chapter the truly appalling neglect 
of our sea fisheries is touched 
upon and in a very few words the 
reader is shown that this valuable 
source of employment and of pro- 
ductive natural wealth has been 
a consistent blind spot in the 
visions of successive Irish govern- 
ments. 

Although the greater part of 
this work seems to have little to 
do with its title, that is not to say 
that it will not be of very consider- 
able interest to the economist as 
well as to the angler and icthyolo- 
gist. The arguments for the 
development of our inland fisheries 
as a source of national wealth are 
logical enough and the methods ‘of 
rehabilitation suggested are, in 
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What then must be the effect on the body of a soul enjoying the 
happiness of heaven! Cf. the Transfiguration. ‘‘ Then shall the 
. just shine as the sun, in the kingdom of their Father” (Matt. 
13:43). 
(ec) No possibility of suffering (Apoc.21:4). 
It is surely a great encouragement. to us to know that, thanks 
to Jesus, we can inherit all that splendour. 
“Et EXPECTO ” “Can,” for of course if a person dies in 
mortal sin, though his body, too, will rise 
it will be “ in dishonour,”’ allied to a hideous soul. To rise with 
Christ we must die in friendship with Christ. Grace is the seed 
of glory. Therefore: 


(1) Pray for it. In the Angelus we pray for “ the glory of 
His resurrection.” 


(2) Preserve that grace. Especially by receiving our Lord in 
Holy Communion. For if by grace even our “ bodies are the 
members of Christ ” (I.Cor.6:15), if ‘‘ we are limbs of His body; 
flesh and bone, we belong to Him ”’ (Ephes.5:30 Knox) then the 
intimate union between His body in the Blessed Sacrament and 
ours is an additional pledge that our bodies will like His rise in 
glory. Our Lord said so no fewer than three times when He was 
promising the Eucharist. ‘‘ He that eateth ... and I will raise 
him up in the last day ” (J.6:39,40,55). ; 


JAMES MACLOUGHLIN 


McDevitt Institute, 
Glenties. 


THE LENGTH OF A SERMON 


8t. Francis de Sales used to say that twenty minutes 
is for God, the rest is for the Devil, _ 
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the main, sound and practical. 
But one wonders how long our 
Trish lakes and rivers would retain 
their charm for the visiting angler 
if he found himself one of such a 
crowded horde of his fellows as 
the author envisages. And (as an 
angler) one hopes that this par- 
ticular result will not be too fully 
achieved. 


C. S. FINNEGAN 


The Schoolmaster, Parent and 
Pupil. Dom MatrHew DILLON, 
0.8.B. Dublin: Clonmore and 
Reynolds. Pp. 66. Price 3/6. 


THE ENTIRE teaching of a school, 
as Pope Pius XI pointed out, the 
whole organisation, teachers, syl- 
labus and text-books must be 
regulated by the Christian spirit, 
so that religion may be the founda- 
tion and crown of the youth’s 
entire training. Religion must 
' not have merely a primacy of 
honour, but must rule as queen of 
the household. As Leo XIII 
stated, every subject taught 
must be permeated by Christian 
piety, so that the sacred atmosphere 
of religion pervades and warms the 
hearts of teachers and pupils alike. 
Rightly, too, does Dom Matthew 
stress in this book the value of 
the liturgy in education. The 
pupils will react to the splendour 
of the liturgy, and the recurrence 
of the various mysteries of faith 
in the course of the liturgical 
year will serve to renew their 
appreciation, and deepen their 
understanding of the truths they 
celebrate. If the pupils leave 
school with a clear realisation of 
what the Mass means, and with 
the determination to make it the 


THE FURROW 


inspiration of their daily lives, 
their teachers may claim to have 
succeeded in their task. 


Occasionally, however, the au- 
thor seems to overstate the matter 
at issue, as when he states; 
that ‘‘ under the present system 
the passing of examinations is a 
necessity ”’; ‘‘ that the State seeks 
to appraise the work of the teacher 
by a series of examinations and 
that the parents accept this 
criterion’; that ‘‘ frequently the 
parents will be indifferent or even 
hostile to the teacher’s effort to 
raise the boy to a higher concept 
of life” ; that ‘the teacher 
too often in the midst of his efforts 
is attacked from behind by the 
parents, and that he is under the 
constant threat of having his work 
interrupted at a critical stage at 
the whim of an_ unthinking 
parent”’ ; that the schoolmaster 
must expect constant interference 
from the parent, or a peremptory 
breaking-off of the boy’s education 
against his earnest advice”; 
that ‘‘ the teacher can expect little 
appreciation from the parents ” ; 
that ‘“‘a great number of 
boys are compelled by law to 
waste a great deal of time on the 
study of mathematics, which 
will never be of any use to 
them.” Dom Matthew rightly 
deplores, however, the mentality 
that would put the school first, 
and pay more attention to out- 
ward show and material prosper- 
ity than to the formation of the 
pupils. Hence he regards the 
present tendency towards large 
schools as a mistake. 


While one may differ on several 
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issues from the compendious state- 
ments that abound in The School- 
master, Parent and Pupil, it is 
because its able author vigorously 
stimulates thought. From every 
parent and teacher the volume 
merits careful and thorough study. 
For the high ideals set before the 
teacher, parent and pupil, no 
praise can be too high. The teacher 
is called on to spend and be spent, 
to live the life of faith, to busy 
himself about the noblest and 
most apostolic of work, that of 
preparing the young for the sub- 
lime end for which they were 
created. 

PEADAR Mac SUIBHNE 


The Catholic Directory 1952. 
London: Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne. Price 12/6. 

The Christian Life Calendar 1952. 

Fathers Gabriel Hafford and 

George Kolanda. Milwaukee: 

The Bruce Publishing Co. Price 

one dollar. 

A NATIONAL directory reflects to 
some extent the standard of 
efficiency and zeal of the Church 
surveyed. The country which 
tolerates mediocrity or worse in 
such a publication can hardly ob- 
ject if unfavourable conclusions 
are drawn by people of judgment, 
especially by strangers, about the 
prevalence of indifference or com- 
placency. 

The more frequent use of such 
works of reference, which our 
times demand, makes a trust- 
worthy and informative directory, 
not a luxury but a vital necessity. 
Many continental directories are 
models of intelligent and tasteful 
presentation of essential infor- 
mation. The publishers of such 
works perform a very real service 
to the Church. 


The Catholic Directory 1952 con- 
tains such information as can be 
reasonably required concerning 
the hierarchy, clergy and various - 
Catholic activities of the Church 
in England, Scotland and Wales. 
There are as well many valuable 
tables of statistics and the 
matter is presented throughout 
with imagination. The publishers 
are to be complimented on a 
competent and tasteful production. 

O si sic omnes! 

The Christian Life Calendar 
1952 is most intelligently put 
together and a model of tasteful 
editing and printing. The full 
ordo for Mass and Office is given 
for each day in English. There are 
besides all the usual calendar facts 
and, for good measure, a lively 
sentence or two ‘“‘pointing’’ the 
lesson of the Saint of the day. . 

Such a publication offers real 
help in spreading understanding 
of the liturgy. 

J. G. McGarry 


La vraie vie. Abbé Jean 
Deveaux. Six photographic 
illustrations and a pictorial map 
of Palestine. Tours: Maison 
Mame. 1949. Pp. 324. Price 
300 francs (6/-) net. 


THE Catholic Evidence Guild has 
achieved great work in England. 
In France it was a failure. Some- 
thing of the kind was tried after 
the 1914-18 war but the pro- 
ceedings had too much of a 
tendency to end in a sanguinary 
riot. That is a pity because if a 
top-rank manual for Catholic 
Evidence is wanted, it will be 
found in La vraie vie. Father 
Deveaux has achieved a masterly 
if compendious presentation in all 
its aspects of what is implied by 
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that Life which is the Catholic 
religion; its birth and growth, 
possible loss and protection against 
that, and its final goal. His work 
will be found eminently useful by 
anyone, and that includes the 
layman, who has to explain the 
meaning of that Life, whether 
he is running a Convert Class or an 
Evidence Guild lecture, giving a 
course of instructions or taking 
the upper classes for Christian 
doctrine in a college. 

Built on the theme of ‘‘ Divine 
Life,” the book begins by ex- 
plaining what is meant by the 
virtue of Faith, with a useful 
treatment of loss of Faith and its 
causes. The author avoids reading 
theological intricacies into what 
are so often simple acts. 

Father Deveaux says he is not 
writing for the learned. The 
erudition is there all the same, 
but clothed in a language whose 
charm is its simplicity and per- 
suasive clearness. He does not 
thrust apologetics to the fore but 
aims rather at a positive expos- 
ition of Christian doctrine, re- 
garded from the angle he has 
chosen, on the ground—and it is 
solid ground—that the essential 
truth of this will carry conviction. 
He gets to the heart of the prac- 
tical present-day problem every 
time, and without the help of 
theological verbiage. In a Fore- 
word the Archbishop of Rouen 
gives high praise to the book, and 
deservedly. For the purposes I 
have indicated, and indeed for 
general reading and revision, it 
can be recommended without 
reserve. 

JAMES O’CARROLL 


THe Furrow 


Questions morales de vie 
jugale. Directives de Sa Saintete 
Pie XII. Paris: Bonne Presse, 

Pp. 26. Price 55 francs. : 


THERE are contained in this 

pamphlet the text of the Holy 
Father’s address to the Italian 
Union of Catholic Midwives (29/30 
October 1951) and some other 
documents dealing with conjugal 
matters. The text, which is in 
French, is presented attractively] 
with boxed headings, intelligent % 
use of leaded type and an index. @ 
In short it is a model of how 
addresses of this sort should be 

given to the reading public. The 

cover has a most attractive family] 
picture in the best modern style 

which cannot fail to catch the eye® 
and win interest. The booklet was% 
on sale within a very short time™ 
of the Holy Father’s delivery of 9 
the address. 4 


The unfortunate reactions inj 
the English secular press to recent 
important addresses drew atten 
tion to the apostolic usefulness, 
indeed to the very necessity, of 
such a publishing service as thé 
Bonne Presse of Paris fulfils in thé 
publication of important works of 
this kind. The machinery for such® 
publication in Ireland is cumbrousy@ 
slow and in some respects out of 
touch with many of the needs of@ 
the moment. A glance at they 
pamphlet rack in our churches§ 
must convince that it is so. Img 
work of this kind there is need form 
speed, taste, and awareness Of 
contemporary thought. 
should Catholic literature at anyy 
level be inferior in lay-out, typog™y 


publications ? To be satisfied witht 
such a condition of affairs is ty 
render a disservice to the Ch 
and to truth. 


J. G. McGarr 


| February publication 


IS THE MASS? 


mindy. Outlines by H. Chery, O.P. 


This book makes no claim to treat its subject fully, but is an 
introduction, a text-book especially for Catholic Actionists, | 
seminarians, and more generally for all those who, individ- 
ually, or in groups, wish to make a study of the Mass. It is 
divided into four sections: Doctrinal (What is the Mass?); 
Historical (The Origins of the Mass and the development of 
_ the Roman liturgy down to our own times); Liturgical (An 
analysis of the text of the Roman Maem; Practical (How to 


take part in the Mass) 


in peper 5/-d 
in cloth 7/6d 


BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS 


34 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 


CHURCH MUSIC 


to cur: sempre: 


‘hensive stooks of Church 


| Music, we now have a seleo- 
| tlon of Masses and Motets for 
1 equal and mixed voices, from 


| the catalogues of Van Rossum 


| @f Holland. Also selections 


from the catalogues of Fischer 
Bros.; McLaughlin and Rellly ; 


|. Rushworth and Dreaper; 


Chester; Cary and Co., etc., 
eto 


MeCULLOUGH'S 


MUSIC SALON 


DAWSON ST. DUBLIN: 


"Phone 74887 


WONDERFUL 16m.m. FEATURE 
FILMED IN THE VATICAN 


GIGLI 
SINGS IN 


“TRYPTYCH” 


This Technicolor short featuring 
the voice of the world famous 
Tenor is a MUST for your film 
show. Acclaimed by the verse 
as a most outstanding 


COMPLETE !6m.m. 
PROGRAMMES 


We supply complete shows for 

schools, colleges, institutions 

throughout Ireland. Write for 
lists and terms 


GRAND 


NATIONAL 
FILMS (ireland) LTD. 


32, LR. ABBEY ST., DUBLIN 
*Phone 44841. 
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ALTAR CANDLE 


15%, 65% and 25% of Rubrical Beeswax 


Recommended and used by 
the Hierarchy 


_ Manufactured by 


LALOR LTD. 


14 Lower Ormond Quay, Dublin 


Telephone No. 73533 
_ ‘Telegrams: “ Beeewax,” DUBLIN 
@ 


Cork Branch—12 Cook Street 


IRISH CATHOLIC CHURCH | 
PROPERTY INSURANCE CO., LTD 


19 and 20 Float Street, Dublin 


Directors 
AMBROSE ALIAGA KELLY, Esq. 
RICHARD RYAN, Esa. REV. DANIEL HOURIHANE 
ALLEN NOLAN, Esq. GERALD MINCH, K.M. 


Policies of Insurance are issued by the Company at 

Rates upon Churches, Convents, Colas 

leges, Schools, Residences, and alt 

FIRE other Institutions and Buildings 


Ecclesiastics. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. AND 
against the liability of Employer 
INSURANCE pay compensation for personal inj 


by accident to their Employees. 
Company’s Inspectors always available. 


W. F. KERRIGAN, Secretary. 
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